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ABSTRACT 

In 1983, the Ford Foundation funded a two-part 
project^ the Urban Community College Transfer Opportuiiities Project 
(UCC/TOP) , designed to improve the transfer process from the 
community college to the four-year institution for urban minority 
Students. Through partnership efforts with secondary schools and 
four-year colleges and universities^ the 23 UCC/tOP colleges 
developed and implemented a wide variety of programs to enhance the 
transfer success of targestesd groups. This^onograph contains* (1) ah 
overview of the UCC/TOP project; (2) recommendations based oh the 
experiences of the participating institutions with respect to 
productive collaboration be tweetn two- and four-year colleges 
two-year college and high school cooperation, student follow-up and 
data collection, improving the academic environment^ and increasiho 
the responsiveness of student services; (3) descriptions of the 
projects undertaken at each institution (Bronx Community College 
Hpstos Community College^ and LaGuardia Comunity College in nIw' 
York; Community College Of Baltimore in Maryland; Community COlleqe 
of Philadelphia in Pennsylvania; Comptoh Community College, Lahey 
College, four Los Angeles Community College District campuses 
Sacramento City College, and San Diego City College in California- 
Cuyahoga Community College in Ohio; Highland Park Coaimnity COlleqe 
in Michigan; Honolulu community College in Hawaii; the Houston 
Community College System in Texas; J. Sargeant Reynolds Community 
College m Virginia; Lawson State Community College in Alabama* 
Mi ami -Dade Community College^ North Campus^ in Florida; RoxburV 
Community College in Massachusetts; South Mountain Conninity COllede 
in Arizona; and State Community College in Illinois); and (4) an 
afterword by Alison Bernstein, program officer from the Ford 
Foundation. (AYC) 
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In any collaborative enterprise such as^is, acknowledgements are particularly 
crucial. Our colleagues at the UCC/TOP colleges contributed the material for 
this report. Without their active and ongoing participation in the discussions, 
writing, and editing, there simply would have been no tx>ok._ 

We arc particularly in debt to the following individuaJs: Jo-Ann Graham, 

Evelyn Kish, Carl Polowyc2yk, and Louise Squitieri, Bronx Community Col- 
lege; James Brazil and Stanley Mazer, Community College of Baltirnore; Den- 
nis McGrath, Martin Spear, and Aram Terzian, Community _Col lege of 
^*^'j^^^'p|^'^'_ Aguiiar and Addlfd Bentieo, Cbmptbn Community 

College; Mary ix>u Coniin and Curtis JefFersdn, Cuyahoga Comrnunity Col- 
lege; Carolyn Williams, Highland Park Community College; Valerie Evans, 
^^^^ ^'y^j^^' Hondlidu Community College,; Renee 
Berger, David Gomez, and Aida Ortiz-Ruiz, Hdstds GDmmunity College; 
Norma Perez and Katherine Tyra, Houston Community College System; Ar- 
thur Dixon, Josephine Hoicase, Henry Rhone, and Betsy Woolf^ J. Sargeant 
Reynolds Community Cojlege; Shciia Gordon, Janet Lieberman, and Max 
Rodriguez, LaGuardia Community College; and Milton Shimabukuru, Laney 
College. 

Otiier UCC/TOP colleagues who warrant our thanks are Gldria Walker, 
Lawson State Community GoUege; Toni Forsyth, Jackie Ireland, and Peter 
Sotiripu,, Los Angeles City College; Del Anderson and Jean Martdn, Lbs 
Angeles Harbor College; David FoUosco, Horacio Fonseca, and Gwenddlyn 
Walker, Los Angeles Mission College^ Marcia Belcher, Ernestine Cole, Cdl- 
leen Fix-HufF, John Greb, Max Lombard,^and John Losak, Miami-Dade Com- 
munity College; Anne-Marie McCartan ^d Kyrsis Rodriguez, Roxbury 
Community College; B_arry Tucker, Sacramento City College; Mary Decker 
arid Judy Stamm:, San Diego City CoUege; KenneS Roberts and Eli:^beth 
Warren, South Mountain Community College; Ruth Clayboume, State Com- 
munity College; arid Robert Williams,^ West Los Angeles City College. 

Other colleagues not affiliated with the UCC/TOP colleges contributed 
generously as well : Terry O'Banion, League for Innovation in the Community 
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College; Fred Kintzcr, University of California^ Lbs Angeles; George Aycrs, 
Chicago State University. WaUace Appelsdh^ Triuriah College and Marilyn 
Appelsbri^ Oakton Cpmmuriity CoUege jbihed the cpnsprtiurri durjng its dc- 
liberatibris and offered pertinent recbmrriendatibns. William Trent^University 
of Illinois, Champaign-Urbaria arid Michael Nettles, Educational Testing Ser- 
vice helped us understand arid dbcumerit the problerris bf riiiribrity attritibn. 
Richard Richardson, Arizona State University; Estela Bensimon, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Ron Hdrvath, Jeffersbri Cbriirriunity College; 
Dorothy Knocll, California Pdstsecondary Education Cbriiriiissidri; arid Arthur 
Cohen and Florence Brawer of the Center for the Study of the Cbriiriiunity 
College have been with the consortium and have provided valuable guidarice. 

Closer to home, wc are gratefiil to Alison Bernstein, our insightful pro- 
gram officer at the Ford Foundation: We thank the writer, Susan Fawcctt, for 
generonsly critiquing parts of the manuscript. We arc indebted to and jealous 
of our secretary, Ann Kanganis^ who prepared most of this manuscript and is 
now relishing early retirement splendor in Patras, Greece: And we thank Maria 
Rivera, our indefatigable student aide, who helped us in numerous ways: 
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The American Association of Community and Junior eoiiegcs (AACJC) 
is pleased to publish this important book on maldng the transfer process 
from community, technical, and junior colleges to four-year colleges and 
universities work. 

The Urban GDmmunity College Transfer Opportunities Program 
(UCCyTOP), funded as a two-part project by the Ford Foundation In 1983, 
involved 23 urban community colleges during phase one. These colleges were 
committed to improving the transfer process from the community college to 
the fdUr-year college or university for urban minority students. 

Through partnership efforts with secondary schools and four-year col- 
leges and universities, urban community colleges developed, and implemented 
a wide variety of prdgrams to enhsmce the transfer success of the target popula- 
- This book details the transfer efforts at each of th e 23 colleges involved 
in phase one: 

The 1987 AACJC Public Policy Agenda states that th e improved transfer 

success of community, technical, arid junior college students is a top priority. 
T^£_Association continues to emphasize the critical importance of effective 
P?^^'*^'^'P^_^'^__^^^"^^^^*7 A*^*^^ four-year institutions as a way to en- 
sure educational excellence: The Public Policy Agenda also focuses priority at- 
tention on die vitd role of community, technical, and junior colleges in serving 
at-risk populations^ including urban and minority students. 

'Hie cornmcmhj^ technical, and junior colleges have a long history of 
being the only institutions of higher education offering open dddr "opportu- 
nity with exccUence." Gorrariunity college doors are open to any individual 
who has a sincere desire tc»_better him or herself through higher education. 

Because of this comnitrnent to access and excellence, cbmriliiriity col- 
leges have traditionally atttacted students who are not adequately prepared for 
college-level work, who a-e concerned with the cost of a college education, or 
who are first-generation coUcge students: 

It is a top community coUege priority to assist those at-risk students who 
seek to ti-ansfer and complete a baccdaureate degree: This book offers excellent 
examples of how 23 community^ technical, and junior colleges have made the 
transfer process v/ork...and recommendations on how the transfer success 
rate of urban minority students can be improved. 

DalePamell 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
AACJC 
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THc expanded access. prpgraihs that proliferated in higher education during the 
1970s were successful in creating a more ethnically and economically mixed 
student body. The majority of these new students — minority, low- income, less 
academically prepared— were attracted to the urban two-year colleges. Educa- 
tional planners hoped that rriariy of these students would eventually transfer to 
four-year colleges and complete baccalaureate degrees. 

To respond more effectively to this changing student body, community 
cdlJeges needed to re-evaluate their transfer prbgrartis. But corhrriuriity col- 
leges becarne tempdrarily distracted by the heavy emphasis on compensatory 
and career progratis in the late 1960s and 1970s. Most two-year colleges, 
flooded with large numbers of uhderprepared students, were concentrating on 
developmental programs to prepare these sUidents for cdliege-leVel wdrk. At 
the sartie time, these colleges were expanding the vdcatidhal curricula that had 
attracted many new sti'Hents to pdstsecdndary educatidh. The fdur-year cdl- 
leges, for their part, seemed to assume that capable transfer students would ar- 
rive one way or another. 

The statistics, however, tell another story. Although many minority stu- 
dents who graduaK from high school (or receive equivalency dipiomas) , enroll 
in two-year colleges, black and Hispanic students simply do not transfer to 
senior colleges and universities in the same percentages as do white students: 
VVhile about 25 percent of commonity college students ar** minorities — and 
the percentage is significantly higher at urban community colleges — minorities 
constitute barely 10 percent of Se four-year college population: 

Why have urban minority students fared so poorly? What can be done to 
help more of these students transfer and complete their Baccalaureates ? In seek- 
ing answers to questions that community colleges were already asking in Sep- 
tember 1983, the Ford Foundation established the Urban Community Col- 
lege Transfer Opportunities Program (UGG/TOP) to improve transfer pro- 
grams nationally. 

UGG/TOP is a program designed to help urban community coHeges 
strengthen their transfer programs. Originally, seventy-one coHeges in forty- 
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eight cities with large minority populations were invited by the foundation to 
design prDgtams that wdiiid enhance their students' chances of transferring to 
four-year iustitutions. Corrirnunity colleges responded enthusiastically to this 
call and ultimately tweiity-fdUr commuriity colleges in nineteen cities received 
°f ^^^^^ ^^ir programs and to participate in a consor- 

tium of the funded colleges. 

When Franidin Thomas, president of the Ford Fdundatibn, announced 

the awards, hestressed academic quality as a key issue in the transfer process : 
"For large nranbere of the disadvantaged, community colleges are the main 
entry points to higher education: This program was prompted by our cdrivic- 
tic^ that academic qudity is as important in two-year open-adrnissidris col- 
leges as it is in the betterjaiow^n four-year institutions. . . . Academic instructidri 
has sometimes been neglected, zs cofleges have tried to provide their students 
with short-term, job-related training: By hdping the colleges receiving 
awards ... we hope that more of their students will be able to move through the 
higher education pipeline and obtain the baccalaureate degree.'* 

\yhen UCC^QP began. Networks was asked by the foundation to coor- 
dinate the activities df the UCC/TOP colleges and to disseminate information 
about transfer initiatives both within tlie consortium and to the higher educa- 
tion community as a whole. We began this process through a series of working 
cbnsortium nieetings and continued these meetings throughout the project: At 
the outset, however, neither Networks nor the foundation knew exactly what 
direction or final shape the consortium's work would take. 

What emerged was a twd-phase project. In phase one, from 1983 to 

1984, the cdnsdrtium addressed logistical prbbTems — the mechanics of improv- 
ing transfer processes. Oriehtandn programs were established; course equiva- 
lency guidelines vvere developed; transfer officers were appointed; transfer 
centers were dperied; arid degree checklists and computers were utilized to 
expedite transfer. Mdst df these programs were implemented fairly easily. 

Later in phase drie, the cdlleges began looking more closely at their data- 
gatheririg and retrieving mechariisms arid at their acadernic progr^ims. The 
former posed frustrating prdblems. First df all^ the colleges learned that they do 
not gather comparable data. Different iristitutidris define the transfer student 
differently: Is the transfer student dne whd trarisfers after one semester? One 
?''^PJ^S'^^^_^^^ returns briefly td the cdriimunity college, and 

transfers again to the university > One whd takes cdurses at the local community 
^°^?S^?1^J^^ J^^^'^^^^ Defining trarisfer students according 

to the number who take "transfer courses" arid state their intention td transfer 
is dso problematic since many more students say they intend td transfer than 
those who actually do so: 

Furthermore^ cransfer students are hard to find. Few students take the 
ideal route of completing m associate program in two years arid theri transfer- 
ring proK^-ptly to a four-year coUege. In reality, students often dirop iri and out 
of an institution, taking whatever courses suit them at the time with litde or no 
pattern or prerequisites. 
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Given these various definitions of transfer, it is not surprising that the 
UCCATOP colleges identified different groups of "transfer" students to con- 
centrate upon. At one college, the target group would be advanced students 
with 3.0 averages, at another, entering liberal arts rreshmen who did not re- 
quire remediation and therefore were more likely to plan for transfer and to 
transfer successfioUy. Interestingly, in phase one, regardless of the primary 
target population, most colleges initiated at least some contact with the local 
secondary school system; they recognized that an effective long-range transfer 
prograin would be more effective if it responded to the needs of schools. 

In the second phase of the grant, cdmrriencihg in October lPS^r, five 
community colleges from ambn^ the twenty-four received a total of $ 1 million 
to undertake more comprehensive projects. Many of their efforts now focused 
oh irriproyirig academic prdgrams. Colleges in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Miami, Cleveland^ and Phoenix worked to implement joint sumrner and 
academic-year programs with four-year iristitutibris; to begin curriculum de- 
velopment projects with high schools; to expand their faculty development 
and honors programs; arid to refine their data-gathering and research ac- 
tivities. Seventeen other iristitutidrts received small grarits totaling approxi- 
mately $75,000 to continue the work bcgUri in phase brie. 

In the spring of 1985, a turnirig pbirit occurred. The cbrisbrtiiirri had 
worked together for almost two years. We had shared our iristitutibris' succes- 
ses and failures; we had learned by visiting each others' progfariis. We realized 
that other practitioners might benefit from our romibined insights into trans- 
fer: At a meeting of the consortium in San Diego, members agreed that we 
could in fact isolate specific transfer concerns and identify effective practices 
that are repiicabie. The resnit is this book: 

Surmg the sominer of 1985, Network circdated questions which 
seemed to be recurring throughout our work and formed working committees 
to draft answers. EvcntuaHy our findings took the shape of recommendations 
in five areas crucial to transfer, each one a section in the book: 

• Collaboration between two- and four-year coUeges 

• Collaboration between two-year coUeges and secondary schools 

• Student follow-up and data collection 

• Academic environment 

• Student services. _ 

We considered a sixth area, institutional leadership, which we knew was 
critical to any successful transfer program, but elaborating upon leadership 
proved to be a problem. Because we felt that it was not appropriate to cite indi- 
vidii5>! presidents or administrators, v/e have incorporated these recommenc!a- 
tioris into OLHf»^ sections. Howc*.c.i, no area is more important than institu- 
tional leadership. At most colleges the president sets the tone on campus, and 
strong support ai the top usually mobilizes the forces below. If a president con- 
venes a meeting to discuss collabbratiori with counterparts at four-year institu- 
tibris or secoridary schools^ the message is clear. Sirnilarly, if a president an- 
nounces a new local policy— say, that six elective transfer courses at his or her 
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college will be offered during a semester regardless of enrollment, that, too, in- 
dicates that transfer is becoming an institutional priority. The absence of a dis- 
crete leadership section, then, in no way minimizes leadership: 

The recommendations in this book represent the combined work of 
twenty-three community colleges as we sought to answer our own questions: 
Only a varied set of recommendations could possibly accominodate the diver- 
sity of the yCC/TOP colleges and practitioners. They reflect genuine col- 
laborative effort and the confluence of opinion and insight: 

The recommendations are based on our belief that transfer is important 
and that rriany two- and four-year colleges neglect it. A finding that is impHcit 
in several of the recommendations and explicit in the work of the consortium is 
that community colleges can and do learn from one anotlier. We have come to 
believe that there are practical steps that colleges can take to increase the flow of 
students — particularly minorities— from the community college to the four- 
year college or university. Alison Bernstein, our program officer at the Ford 
Foundation, has written an afterword stressing the practicality of the recom- 
mendations. 

We hope that this book proives to be useful. In each of the five chapters 
previously discussed,_we have included concrete examples that draw upon the 
experiences of our UCC/TOP colleagues. While many of the recommenda- 
tions may seem obvious oh the one hand or difficult to implement on the other, 
these examples demonstrate how the recommendations can work and may pro- 
vide guidance to colleges wishing to implement them. To offer a fuller sense of 
the different transfer efforts, we have included a description of each UCC/TOP 
prograiti. 

Richard A. Ddhdvan 
Barbara Schaier-Peleg 
Bruce Forer 
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Wc propose the folio wing recomrhcndations for most transfer prbgrarris. 
These recommendations have emerged both from our own experiences pro- 
moting transfer on our campuses and from extended discussions among mem- 
bers of the UCC/TOP consortium during the past three years. 

Compton Community College LaGiiardia Community College 

State Community College Bronx Community College 







Miami-Dade Community College J. Sargcant Reynolds Community College 







Cuyahoga Community College 



Lancy College 




Sacramento City College 
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Los Angrlcs City College Lawsbn State Comrh unity College 

Los Angeles Harbor College ^ Los Angeles Mission College 

^ , . ^ South Mountain Community Colleee 
Community College of Baltimore 

Roxbury Community College Highland Park Community College 

Community College of Philadelphia West Los Angeles Community College 

Honolulu Community (y College Houston Community College System 
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Between 
Two- and Four- 
Year Golleges 

Two- and four-year colleges have traditionally stood apart from one another. 
Senior cblleges have largely been content to ignore what they see as their 
"juriibr" partners. They often suspect community college grades and question 
the wisdom of accepting two-year credits, particularly as these credits apply to 
a baccalaureate major. For their part, community arid junior college fkculty, 
realizing the multimission of their own institutions arid sensitive to the 
academic pecking order, have been reluctant to approach their four-year coun- 
terparts. 

As a result of this lack of communication, students wishing to transfer 
out of the community college are^ confronted with two iaigeiy unconnected 
systems: Even the best community coHege students, who fiilfill ati their col- 
lege's requirements for an associate degree, find that the rules suddenly change 
once they enter the four-year coHcge: Too frequendj^ students discover that 
the guidance they received at the community coHege was not always informed: 
Iliis is not suprising since neither faculty nor counselors at a two-year coHege 
typically know precisely what courses coimt toward maSiculation at even the 
major receiver institutions. 

The articulation agreements on the books right now are not always help- 
ful. If an articulation agreement exists, it has often not been developed by the 
faculty. A four-year institution, in theory, might accept a particular course for 
credit; a department, in practice, might not. In addition, four-year college 
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Recommendattons 



catalogs do hot always keep up with a shifting departmental curriculum and 
changes in prerequisites. What is most disheartening is that students pay for 
this lack of collaboration by either being forced to repeat courses or by not 
being adequately prepared for Upper level courses. 

Until very recently, the time-consuming business of managing their own 
colleges preoccupied both sectors. Neither saw collabbratioh as a strong 
enoagh priority to justify the time and expense of implerrieriting a major 
"bridge^ program: As a result, students were left to negotiate a very frustrating 
and difficult system. The realities of traiisfer in the 80s certainly have em- 
phasized the need to alter institutional priorities. 

Recommendations 

^ \ f^^d family Jrom two- and fiur-year colleges should 

mea periodically to discuss curriculum, teachiti^ strategies, and outcomes. 

The Community College of Baltimore sees itself as a "bridge'* iristitutidh 
between the secondary schools and the four-year colleges. In 1983 Baltirribre 
administrator began systematically meeting with representatives from each of 
its four principal receiving institutions: The first meeting with each of the four- 
year colleges mcladed the chief^cademic officer and other administrative staff. 
Plans for the foUow-up meetings, involving faculty and support staff, were de- 
veloped at this meeting; The second meeting included the academic vice-presi- 
dent, deans, department chairs, and support teams from both Baltimore and 
the four-year coUegc. :As a consequence of Sese first meetings, subgroups were 
established. An executive group handled transfer/articulation policies, an 
academic group made recommendations for the arts and science curriculum, 
and the support team identified the target population: The support team also 
made recommendations about admissions, financial aid, career and transfer ad- 
visement, and planned visits to the four-year campuses. 

Faculty jiisciplinary meetings have been critical as well at fcaGuardia 
Comrhunity College and Hostos Community College. At LaGuardia, faculty 
frorh the business department met periodically with their colleagues at Barucfi 
College, the principal receiver institution for LaGuardia students anticipating 
a B.S. degree in business. Faculty shared syllabi, discussed entry and exit expec- 
tations, arid generally tried to improve the curricular "fir" between the as- 
sociate arid baccalaureate prbgrarris. 

At Hostos, a task force of liberal arts department chairs consulted with 
colleagues at three senior iristitutibris to discuss the transferability of specific 
courses. Later, iritercdllege teams erribarked upon the process of ensuring pro- 
gram to program cdngruence. ]o\r^ administrative meetings have yielded plans 
for collaborative orientation activities. 

f : As part of a continuing process, articutation ^eements should be deifetoped 
by both fa^ty and administrators at partic^ating institutions and should be 
communicated to aU faculty, students, and counselors. 

15 
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Viable articularion agreements can be developed in different ways, but 
faculty are always critical to Se process. At fcaney GoHege, Se articulation of- 
ficePs principal responsibility is to convene meetings between departmental 
representatives at Laney and its four-year receiving institutions. Hie articula- 
tion officer must determine if Laney courses fuIfiH breadth and major require- 
ments at receiver Institutions. For example, since face-to-face meetings be- 
tween biologists at Laney and California State University at Hayward are the 
best way to determine if the course materials and methods of science instruc- 
tibn are compatible, the articulatibri officer plays a vital role as a catalyst for 
these critical discussions. After agreements between the institutions have been 
reached, the articulation officer follows through to be certain that the informa- 
tion is conveyed to faodty, staff, and student 

Although the Community College of Philadelphia_follows a similar ar- 
ticulation prcxiess in its disaissions with nearby Temple University, it has iri- 
trbduced a differentj "tbpdowri" prpcedure in negotiating agreements with 
Pennsylvania State University and West Chester University— public colleges 
that do hot riormaUy atmct Philadelphia transfer students. With these institu- 
tions, Philadelphia's UCC/TOP leaders are negotiating direcdy with the vice- 
president for academic affairs in hopes pf arranging an experimental 2 + 2 pro- 
gram whereby Community College of Philadelphia students would be guaran- 
teed admission to the receiver institution. Philadelphia staff believe that if a 
comprehensive articulation agreement is to be realized, it rhiist be understood 
and endorsed by key administrators at the receiving institutions. As a result of 
their recent discussions vtdth Philadelphia, both Perm State and West Chester 
are currendy deciding whether to endorse a dual admissions arrangement. If a 
high-level administrative endorsement is forthcoming, a transfer agreement is 
likely to enjoy a more privileged and secure status. 



3. Two- and fi>ur-ymr zofkjjss jhouid encouwgB state and iocal coordinatin^i 
andgtmrning hoards to advptpolicm that guarantee places in four-year coU 
levies far ppo-yearj^fraduates: 

A central office — ciSer of a muiticampus university or of an entire state 
system — can greatly facilitate intersegmental cooperation. The state of Florida 
has perhaps been more involved than most oSer states with transfer. About 
twenty years ago the state legislature enacted an articulation agreement that 
was designed to ease the transfer of students jffom Florida's two-year to four- 
year public colleges. According^to this policy, no public university in the state 
can question br not accept the thirty-six general education credits provided by 
the community cblleges if the student has the associate arts degree. In tum,^ the 
cbmmuriity cblleges prbyide their students with proper advisement regarding 
the sequence bf courses they should take beyond general education for transfer 
into the upper divisibn program of their chbice. 

This policy is beginning to be accepted by the private sector as well. The 
University of Miami, a private four-j^ear college interested in attracting more 
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students, recently agreed to accept the thirty-six general education credits from 
Miami-Dade students, thereby automaticaiiy granting them junior status. 
Florida has also mandated a statewide common coarse numbering system and 
common transcripts for all public community colleges and universities; This as- 
sists institutions in identifying the level of courses taught and the curriculum 
associated with the course. Graduates of two-year colleges are guaranteed a 
place in one of the state universities once they pass secSons of Se statewide 
skills assessment junior-level tests. Students at four-year institutions are also re- 
quired to pass the College-Level Academic Skills Test (see recommendation 2 

in chapter four) . 

Three of the UCC/TOP colleges are from the City University of New 
York (CUNY) : Bronx CornmunityJCollege, Hostos Community College and 
LaGuardia Cbrnrnunity College. CUNY is a large system with a medical 
school, law school^ arid graduate center, nine four-year institutions, seven 
community colleges^ and a technical college. While thegraduates of a two-year 
CUNY college are guarariteed admission into one of the four-year colleges, 
transfer students have frequently encburitered considerable problems negotiat- 
ing transfer of their credits. In 1985^ one of the community college presidents 
proposed that the senior colleges offer trarisfer students frill credit for their 
community college work. Objections were raised to this proposal since courses 
frequently differ significandy from one campiis to aribther accbrdirig to scope, 
level, and even content. The University Fac^ulty Senate^ a represeritative bbdy 
of faculty from each of the CUNY schools, has strongly recbriiriiended that the 
raiiversity bring together faculty from the same disciplines from two- arid fbur- 
^^I'^g?^^^ review syllabi, examiriatibris, and studerit 

P^P^^^i entrance and exit criteria to determine which courses are equi- 

valent and ^ere possible to reconcile differences. These articulatiori meetirigs 
will be ccKDrdmated by the University of Academic Affairs. (Two such 

initiatives are described in recommendation 1 of this section). 

4, Community coU^fes shmdd wmmunicate rdevant dam to four-year re- 
caver ^U^es 50 that they may ukntify and recruit students, particularly 
minontiesy eligible far tranter. 

In fall 1985, Los Angeles Harbor College took steps to develop die 
Passport Directory, a document to be used as a recruitment device for four- 
year instituti -ns. The directory identifies outstanding community college 
sophomores from underrepresentcd groups (black, Hispanic, and American 
Indian). In winter 1985, Harbor identified 287 minority sSdents who had 
completed twenty- five or more units with a GPA of2.Q or higher and who au- 
thbrlzcd release of their names, listed these students in the directory, and sent it 
tb six public and private colleges in the greater Los Angeles area. Participating 
four-year cblleges agreed tb ericburage passport students to stay at the commu- 
nity college and complete at least fifty-six transferrable units prior to transfer. 
They also agreed to recruit from all categories of eligible students and not just 
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those^i^ch the highest GPAs: Finally, these colleges agreed to identify students 
in a manner that enables the project to monitor the progress of passport stu- 
dents who transfer. 

In phase two of the project, fourteen community colleges in the urban 
Los Angeles area are submitting students' names to be listed in the second 
PasspMort Directory. Gompton Community College, Los Angeles City College, 
lx)s Angeles Mission GoHege, and West Los itegeles Community College will 
be among the participating two-year institutions: 

5. Community coUe£fe mtaUjfS sh 



When students register for a new semester they generally consult their 
college catalog for information about courses. However, most catalogs do not 
help students easily discriminate between transfer and nontransfer level 
courses: To help students make more informed decisions about their courses, 
San Diego City CoHege places a large black dot next to "aB courses certified by 
San Diego City CoHege as baccalaureate ieveJ: Only courses so designated will 
be used by the California State Universities and GoHeges in determining eBgi- 
bifity for admission." 

6. Two-ahd^bur-year colkges should exchange faculty and staff, particularly 
in tranter-related courses. 

In fall 1 984 J Sah Diego City College initiated a cooperative teaching pro- 
gram with San Diego State University. The program initially began with a 
pilot writing development course, but because it was so successful, the writing 
component was expanded and a math cdmpdilerit was initiated. These courses, 
offered on the university campus, are developed jointly by part-time or full- 
time faculty from both campuses. The tests are also jointiy designed. Students 
from either two- or four-year colleges may enroll in any of the courses. Both re- 
tention and student pass rates have increased as a result of the program. 

LaGuardia Community College and Vassar College collaboratively ad- 
dressed a somewhat different problem: the tendency of urban, two-year col- 
lege students to discount transfer possibilities to selective, residential, four- 
year coHeges. In 1985, LaGuardia and Vassar jointiy offered a summer insti- 
tute that enabled community coHege students to experience a radically differ- 
ent learning environment while acquiring critical thinking, problem solving, 
study, and time management skills. In 1985, students elected two (of three) in- 
terdisciplinary courses (the Science and Practice of Thinking; Conflict and 
Education in American Writihg; and Environmental Impacts: Technology, 
Resources and Social Values) which were team-taught by_ Vassar and LaGuar- 
dia facult}^ during the four- week summer program. All of the twenty-bhe stu- 
dents completed the course, the majority ^yith As and Bs. Subsequendy, three 
of the students have applied to Vassar, and two have applied to Clark College 
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in Atlanta, Georgia. The otliers are investigadiig public, four-year colleges in 
the New York City ?rea, 

(For a description of an orientation course developed jointly by South 
Mountain eommunity College and Arizona State University, see recommen- 
dation 5 in chapter five): 

7. SUidenis jhoutd he encouraged to take iawer division courses at four-year 
wii^fes while enroUed at u two-year wdege. 

Roxbury Community College in Boston is situated within walking dis- 
tance of several four-year colleges. Roxbury facuity felt that since the campuses 
were so proximate and since transfer to any of Se four-year colleges repre- 
sented a substantial adjustment for Roxbtiry's students, coregistering for a 
class at a four-year college would offer students a practical opportunity to test 
the curricular and environmental waters at the nearby senior college prior to 
transferring. Agreements were developed in 1985 with both public and private 
sectors. This year, approximately Fifteen to twenty Roxbury students took pre- 
pharmacy and technology courses at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
and technical courses at Weiitworth Institute of Technology, boS private in- 
stitutidris. Through a cit)^ide agreement among the public postsecondary m- 
stitutibhs^ another twenty to twenty-five Roxbury students cross-registered at 
tJie University of Massachusetts at Boston and the Massachusetts College of 
Art. Roxbury students who avail themselves of these opportunities are ad- 
vanced students who elect courses at the fpur-year college that are not offered 
at Roxbury. lliey pay hb tuitibh at thej)ublic institutions while individual fee 
arrangements aire negbtiated between Roxbury and the private coUeges. 

A similar arrangement exists betwe^^^ 
College District in California arid the University of California at Berkeley and 
California State University at Hayward^ the area's four-year public universities. 
Laney students who have completed twenty-four credits, passed Freshman 
English and have a GPAdf 2.5 or higher can register for brie course per semes- 
ter at either Berkeley or Hayward at rid additional cost. Approxirriately thirty 
students avail themseives of this opportunity each seniester. As of fall 1 986, ap- 
proximately eighty-four percent of these students cdrriplete their course with a 
grade of C or better — their coliecdve CPA as cdregistrants is 3.25. The riumber 
of Laney studencs who coregister at four-year colleges will undoubtedly in- 
crease since negotiations are underway with Mills and Holy Name, private col- 
leges in the nearby area. 
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Two-Year 
College and 
Secondary School 
Collaboration 



The modern community college is a multifunctional, open-admissions institu- 
tion that m^t Be flexible enough to serve the diverse needs of its community. It 
attracts large numbers of ncmtradltional, older students, and, largely due to. 
this commitment to adult learners, community colleges have not paid adequate 
attention to recent hi^ school graduates. 

Gommunity coUeges have failed to reach back to the high schools to iden- 
tify, recruit, and influence the preparation of perhaps Seir largest pool of 
potential transfer students. High school students tend to matriculate fall-time 
and thus are likely to be better potential transfer students. But high school 
courses are rarely designed with the curriculum demands of the community 
cqlJege in mind, and thus there is a lack of sequenuality between the high 
school and community college curriculum. Students who begin at the commu- 
nity college often find th ey are not jpi'epared to begin college-level work and are 
required to speni additional tirne "catching up" through remedial or develop- 
merital courses. This is especially true for recent high school graduates of gen- 
eral education or vocational programs. 

There are several important reasons for the problematic nature of such a 
vital coliaboratiori. Traditionally^ colleges and high school systems have acted 
autonomously. Each^ because of the particular and conflicting demands of its 
structure, has ignored tlic other. The classroom obligations and scheduling 
flexibility of the two facu Ities^ stafF^ and geg leadership are markedly different. 
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In addition, urban high school cultxire is not sufficiently focused toward col- 
lege. In New York City, for example, only 54 percent of high school students 
graduate, let alone matriculate to a four-year coUege. It is thus imperative for 
community colleges to acquaint high school students more actively with the 
college environment. 

Recommendations 

i. Faculty, counselors, and vfdministrators must voof dinate the content, 
sequence, and learning outcomes of hi^h school and community college 
courses. 

Many cf the Ford Foundation colleges have worked closely with their 
local high schools to coordinate high school and community coUege courses. 
Sacramento City College, for example, has worked successfuUy widi the Sac- 
ramento City Unified School District to better coordinate curricudom and as- 
sessmciit. While the initial collaboration focused on improving articulation be- 
tween counseling services, these efforts soon led to the development of a Joint 
Articulation Couricil,_cb-chaired by the superintendent of schools and the presi- 
dent of Sacramento City College. The involvement of top-level administrators 
along with faculty and counselors has lent a_real sense of credibility and cooper- 
ation to the effort. The council targeted English and ESL as priority areas. 
Math, science, cbrhputers, occupational technology and assessment were also 
considered important^ arid cbrhriiittees were formed for each. These commit- 
tees met several times during the year^ and each developed its own recommen- 
dations arid programs. Several sigriificant coUaboratiye efforts resulted from 
these riieetings. A rriath/scierice jbirit articulatibn conference enabled teachers 
frbrri both sectbrs to ideritify cbmriibnalities and differences^^ discuss cburse 
arid graduatibri requirenlents; arid agree ujpbri cbriipetericies. The Academy of 
Math, Science, arid Engirieeririg at Luther Bur bank High School enabled high 
school students to enroll iri a special hbribrs prbgrarii whbse curriculum was 
jointly developed by both Luther Burbank and Sacrariieritb staff. 

The Cdrnmunity College of Baltimbre alsb worked with five feeder hijg^h 
schools to review its arts arid scierice curriciilurii and tb discuss the specific 
competencies that are needed by high school studcrits to begin cbllege-level 
work: Baltimore planned a series of rrieetiri^s with faculty, cburiselbrs^ and ad- 
ministrators from the college's five feeder high schools. After iriitial rrieetirigs 
between academic administrators and counselors, fdlldw-iip> nieetings were 
conducted. Academic counterparts met with each other and discussed the arts 
an^science curriculum with particular emphasis on defining exit arid entrance 
competencies: 

2\ Community xxAlege fixity and counselors should mit feeder high schools to 
provide information and advice about college to secondary school students. 
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In 1984 J, Sargcant Reynolds &)rrmiiiiuiy College focused its concern 
lipdri students in the Richmond high schools who, by selecting general or vo- 
cational cuiiicula, were relinquishing postsccondary education as an educa- 
tional dptibri. Reynolds formed faculty/alunrini teams to intervene early 
enough to raise students' jgdals and persuade them to complete college pre- 
paratory courses. During 1984 and 1985, the reams spoke ro 992 high school 
students in tenth grade typing classes arid introduced students to the advan- 
tages offered by college. They also arrariged subs_equent on-campus meetings 
with interested sluderits and their parents. Through, follov^-up surveys, 
Reynolds discdvered that 15 percerit of the students in 1984 and 18 percent 
J^^^^ indicated that, as a result of the faculty/alumni presentations, 
PJ™^^ change their schedules td include additional college prepara- 
tory courses. 

^^^S^^J^^y? '^^Y students approach pdstsccdndary educatidri vith an 

"either-or" attitude. In California, if such students are ridt accepted by either of 
P^A'^l^ ""^^^"^^^ J^ys iTiay ndt consider the twd-year college 

as a viabk alternative: They may interpret initial rejectidn by a four-year college 
as the end to their dreams of a baccalaureate degree. Recdgiiizirig the need 
to introduce baccalaureate-bound students to the benefits df the cdmrnuriity 
college, Laney eoUege in Oakland joined forces with representatives frdm its 
primary receiver institutions to make joinr presentatidns td high school seniors 
about beginning their four-year degree at Laney and then transferring td the 
four-year college of their choice. 

3. The community toU^ mn snwoth the tmn^er process by bfif^viig represetf- 
tativescfht^hschoots, ^o-yeur^ ny^dJhur'yeari^Ue/jfesto£fetheK and when feas- 
thle ^£franitn£i dual admSsims. 

Many of the UCCyTOP colleges have organized meetings with high 
school and four-year college representatives to initiate collaborative efforts. 
The ultimate goal of tliese meetings is to develop formal dual admissions pro- 
grams^ 

Bronx Community College's Rapid Transfer Program (RTP) is an excel- 
lent example of a cornmunity college-initiated collaboration Sat involves the 
high schools arid bbtli two-year and four-year colleges — and whose goal is to 
establish a dual admissions program. Many students not accepted at a four-year 
cdllege are frequeritly dissatisfied about being at a two-year college. Realizing 
this, Brdrix had to cdnvince the high schools that the RTP was offering impor- 
tant services that differed frbni other ongoing high school/college programs. 
TTie cdllege alsd had td wdrk with the hi^h schools in identifying a target group 
of promising students whd would not be immediately admitted to a four-year 
institution, and it had td develop a support program for these students. The 
purpose of the prdgram is to help students reduce the time they spend at the 
cornmunity college. Setting up the prdgram required frequent meetings with 
representatives of the high schools. Bronx staff are also meeting with represen- 
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tatiyes of the four-year collegeis to determine the requirements For acceptance 
of RTP students into the senior college as part of a dual admissions program: 

Hostbs ConruTiunity CoUege is also working with senior CUNY institu- 
tibhs to develop a dual admissions program. Faculty teams from Se two- snd 
four year coJleges are working together to review selected programs, particu- 
larly in health and business . Tney are looking closely at the airricul-a in each dis- 
cipline to detennihe if designated programs are compatible. Administrators 
from both institutions are also meeting \7ith each other, and collaborative 
orientation programs arc being planned. 

San Diego City College recently developed a program, "Academy for 
Achievers," that rcsirlted from cooperation bet\veeh the high schools and two- 
aiid four-year cblieges. The college is offering siXj three-credit courses to high 
school students who are considering a college educatibn. These course i meet 
the transfer requirements at either California State University or the University 
of California. Students are required to paiticipate in a four-hour orientation 
and enrollment session and also take placement tests in English and math. Stu- 
dents may take up to two courses during the slimmer program. 

4. High schools wilt ic- nutre likuj tofafttcipate in an active collaboration if the 
community colleges offer specijtc incentives ta the seccndary schools. 



Many high schools have been besieged oy offers to develop joint prd- 
grmis because of^die^ recent emphasis on high school/college cbllabdratidn. 
Limitations of time and resources make it essential that the high school decide 
to parricipate^in <5idythos^ programs that are cieariy beneficial to the school 
and its students: Since commnnity colleges have found tliat convincing high 
schools to collaborate js freqjiendy difficult, incentives to tlie high sch^K>ls may 
enhance their willingness to participate in a transfer progrcm. Recognizing 
this, Bronx Community Coflcgc, ir. its initial approach to the local high 
schools, offered to train a group of selected teachers from^different discipiines 
to reinforce basic skills in tlicir classes, tawson Community College found that 
the high schools were interested in collaborating because Lawson made com- 
puter facilities available to high school students. Miami-Dade Community 
College has given high school and community college teachers the opportunity 
to work tbgether losing the curriculum development process called DACUM 
(see recoriimendatibn 7 in chapter four). 

5. Resources of community adl^ges ou^ht to h prointkd for specud programs 
that familiarize inner-city hi^h school students with institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

_ Many of the UCCTOP colleges effectively use their facilities and their 
staff to familiarize students from high schools with their campus, tawson State 
College and the Community College of Baltimore have both brought high 
school students to their campuses and provided them with new experiences. 
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Through it^ testing center^ Lawscn ' '::s given approximately 150 high school 
students Assessment of Skills for Successful Entry and Transfer (ASSET) tests. 
Lawsdn cdunselbrs meet with tfie students afterwards to discuss test results 
and make appropriate recbmrheridauons. Students may be advised either to 
take additional high school courses^ become parr of the Lawson Upward 
Boni7d Program, or take advantage of special tutoring that is offered at the col- 
lege. TTie business division at Lawsdn has also trieo to introduce high schbc'l 
students to the Lawsdn campus by bringing aUjut 100 students to the college 
for computer demonstratidns. In additidn td familiarizing students with the 
equipment, faculty also discuss optidhs arid educational requireniehts for dif- 
ferent careers: This year, since mariy art exhibits and special lectures were 
scheduded daring Black History Week, the sdcial science departmerit decided 
diat this would be an excellent opportunity td invite local high schools to the 
campus: Stude:nits from close to thirty-five high schools attended lectures and 
exhibits daring this time: 

The eorranumty College of B altimore recognized that its planetariuni is 
a unique tescurce diat coald be very enticing to high school students. A pro- 
gram was therefore set up through the science department to enable classes 
from feeder high schools to visit the planetarium about once a month. As a re- 
sult of these visits, an astronomy cjub was established that includes both high 
school and community college students. While not every college will have a fa- 
cility as exotic as a planetaritim, most co mmuni ty coUeges do have facilities (such 
as modern gyms and swimming pools, video centers, and computers) that are 
not typically available to students from inner-city high schools. 
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Jtudeiit 
FoMow-up 
and Data 
GdilecCion 

As a result of their recent attempts to improve programs for transfer to four- 
year colleges, community coHeges pre becoming iiicf easingly aware of the need 
to systematically coHectdata and raidertake foUow-up studies of their students. 
In order to design programs that worlq we must first clearly identify the target 
population. Who is the potential transfer student? Which services most benefit 
which students? Do our efforts reaHy help? These questions, as well as others, 
can be pvenvhelming to colleges that do not have adequate institutional re- 
search facilities. 

Curreridy institutional research is a low priority for many cbrhmuiiity 
colleges. Frequently administrators are convinced that in times of budget cuts, 
when the fiscal belt must be tightened^ institutional research is the most ex-' 
peridable budget item_. But withoul hard data, we can only conjecture about 
how to improve transfer. Without adequate data, coHeges cannot provide po- 
tential transfer students with either the ii^miation or services they need to 
help them better plan their academic programs and prepare for transfer. Be- 
cause of the absence of background information about students, faculty are not 
able to offer students their best efforts. 

The improvement of transfer oppnortunitics for urban ^mmum 
students clearly requires the sharing of data bei-wecn high schools and two- and 
four-year colleges. This type of cooperation has, for the most part, been lack- 
ing. A healthy respect for student privacy— information on race and ethnic 
background— has often hindered the collection and analysis of significant ^^ta. 
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Kecommendations 



If community colleges expect high schools to b^etter prepare their students, 
high schools need to rczcive infbrrnjation about the performance of their 
graduates. In the same light, fot r-year colleges must track transferees from 
community colleges aiid supply this information to the two-year schools: In 
the absence of data, -zbmmunity colleges often regard their transfer initiatives 
as5 successful if an increasing number of students transfer to four-year schoojs. 
But if large percentages of these students drop out after transfer, can the com- 
munity cdll'ige transfer program really be considered successfoi? 

Recommetldatibns 

1 . Community collies should establish an office far institutional research and 
provide computer juciliP'es and su^crt. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive community college Office of Institu- 
tional Research is located at Miami-Dade: The office is headed by a dean for in- 
stitutional research and consists of a professional staff of three Ph:D:s; two 
MastePs-levd professionals; two paraprofessional positions at the Bachelor's 
level; two fUlI-time and one part-time secretary; and two programmers as- 
signed to work exclusively with institutional research: Routine activities tn- 
clude reporting data to state and federal agencies on a forrnal ^ well as informd 
basisj projecting student enrollment, assisting faculty and professional staff 
members in their graduate programs, and gathering data to inform administra- 
tive decision-makers. The latter ftmction is a major activity which requires that 
repons be generated on educational/political issues in anticipation of potential 
decisions by administrators: 

Another major function js to "game out" the likely impact of anticipated 
decisions. Illustrative of this function is the work that was conducted, on the 
standards of academic process at Miami- Dade (see recommendation 3 in this 
chapter) which permitted decision makers to anticipate the lost credits that 
would initiate probation or dismissal status for_ large nurnbers of students. 
These projections are critical to administrators, faculty, arid counselors over- 
seeing the transfer effort. 

Cuyahoga Community College also maintains ari Office of Institutional 
Planning and Research, It is tfirough this _office.that the Minority R.esearch 
Agenda andjother studies related to the UCC/TOP grant are carried out. 
Cuyahoga's Office of Institutional Rejearch has successfully collaborated with 
its major receiving institutions to track its transfer students. Even though dif^ 
ferences in the student iriformatibri collected by several receiving institutions 
complicate the task bf tracking individual studentSj Cuyahbgja's efforts have 
been fruitfiil. 

When one receiving institution investigated the success bfa collaborative 
counseling prbgram in facilitating transfer frbm Cuyahoga, a positive cbrrela- 
tibn was discovered between student participation in the joint counseling pro- 
gram and enrollment in a four-year institution. 
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± Community collies shouldjather tnfirmniim jrom newly 

ndmimdstuaents which may include: precollese charaoeristics, both madcmtc 
andp^onai; placement test scores^ reasons for attending cdler^e; mreer^oais; 
intent to tranter; demogrc^hic characteristics; and employment status. 

The Assessment Center at Sacramento City CbUege cblJccts extensive iri- 
fprmiation From its Incoming freshmen. In addition to demographic informa- 
tion, students report their major, high school background, educational goals, 
reasons for attending college, the number of years they have l»een out of 
school, and the most advanced English course complete-^. In addition:, stu- 
dents list those areas in which they think they need help and the kinds of cam- 
pus activities in which they are mtcrested: The placement results for Hn^lish, 
reading, and math arc also described: 

At Highland Park Community College all entering students are inter- 
viewed as part of the registration process aid each student takes ASSET, a com- 
munity college assessment tool developed by American College Testing. The 
data that are collected for each student includes information about educational 
and work preferences and achievement levels in mathematics, language skills, 
and reading. This information is used for couSe placement and for counseling' 
The data are computerized aniprofiles of individual students, in addition to 
group reports, are developed. These reports are available to students, teachers, 
counselors, arid the work-study coordinator. Each semester counselors receive 
a profile of each student which includes courses taken and GPA: 

3. Community coU^es should ^stematicalfy monitor students' nmdemic prep- 
ress md provide this in^rmation to faculty, counselms, nnd students. 

Several UCC/TOP cblieges monitor their students academic progress, 

but no college uses this information more prescriptively than Miami-Dade 
Conmunity College. During each semester, Miami-Dade draws upon faculty 
progress aid attendance reports to generate a letter to students based upon fac- 
ulty evaluation and other characteristics such as grade pKjint average and the 
number ofcourecs dropped. The computer-driven, personaKzcd letter uses 
prewritten messages: The letter are prescriptive and advise the students to seek 
help at different campus offices. 

Miami-Dade also utilizes the Standards of Academic Progress (SOAP) at 

the end of each semester to identify students who have weak academic records. 
Alriiough students at Miami-Dade can be placed under suspension if they have 
completed thirty credits vi^ith less than a 1.5 average, a grade average between 
1.5 and 2:0 will flag studerits' records for a required conference with a coun- 
selor before the next registration is aUowed. Students who fall under other 
catcgones of SOAP (i.e. warning and probation) must also sec a counselor for 
a program check at least once each term. 
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4. Community coUe^fcs should use their databases to conduct studies identij^r^ 
student charputeristics that result ih succes^l tran:fery academic and support 
services that help students attain their £oalSy and teaching strat^ies and tech- 
hiques that promote students^ academic progress, 

Miami-Dade Qjrhrhuriity CbUege is currently using its databases to learn 
more about successfiil transfer practices in three different projects. lil project 
bne^ Miami-Dade Transfer OpfHortunities Prdgrarti (TOP) staff worked with 
six feeder high schools to identify 300 high school seniors with a predisposi- 
tion to enter college. Two TOP counselors intervened at the high school by 
making presentations dh college admissions requirements, financial aid, and 
by ofTeririg tips on understanding college mechanics. The college also held on- 
caiTipus workshops and asked participating students to complete question- 
naires arid/or to attend special rap sessions to offer feedback on the utility of 
these interventions. 

In project two, TOP staff polled 200 black and Hispanic students who 
entered the college in fall 1985. The student feedback wis critical in the recom- 
mendation and implementation of a one-credit college survival course. Iliis 
course helps students be more sophisticated and self-assured in understanding 
the mechanics of college and managing its environment. Based upon student 
input, a special effort is being made to integrate transfer issues throughout the 
course content. 

in the third project, TOP staff will be following 900 black and Hispanic 
students after Sey transfer to Florida's state universities or local private. col- 
leges. Questionnaires arc being designed to gather valuable information from 
students about Se transition from two- to four-year colleges. A second ques- 
tionnaire is being adapted to administer to Miami-Dade graduates who are at- 
tending historically black institutions. In conjunction with the data collection, 
Miami-Dade has designed two major transfer interventions for prospective 
graduates: test anxiety reduction workshops, which are offered to assist stu- 
dents with the College-Level Academic Skills Test (see recommendatiori 2 in 
chapter four) and special seminars for prospective transfers to Florida Interna- 
tional Univereity, the institutic:^ to which 75 percent of Miami-Dade students 
intend to transfer. 

5. Comm^unity colleges should conduct follow-up studies of their^radudtes and 
obtain data from dropouts and stopouts to explain patterns of and reasons for 
student attrition. 

Roxbur)' Community College recently undertook a cbmprehensive 
follow-up study of its 1 98 1 and 1 982 graduates . Through the registrars office, 
they received the fpllbwing infonnatiori about each of the 178 graduates: 
major at Roxbury,_degree earned and year received, date of first term at Rox- 
buty, cumulative GPA, total credits earned at Roxbury, and the colleges to 
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which the transcripts were sent. Then each four-year institution to which stu- 
dents applied received a letter which supplied the social security number of the 
student and was asked to supply the following information: ( 1 ) whether or not 
the application was completed, (2) whether the student was accepted for ad- 
mission, (3) if the student was enrolled, (4) the number of Roxbury credits 
that were accepted, (5) major, arid (6) current status. Twenty-eight of the 
thirty colleges that were contacted responded. 

f his study enabied Roxbury to more effectively refine its transfer pro- 
gram. For example, it found that students earning an A. S. degree completed 
transfer applications at about the same rate as students earning an A. A. degree 
and were about as likely topersist and complete the bacccilaureate. A difference 
in transfer rates, however, was most noticeable between majors. Some majors in 
each degree area had high rates, while others had low or zero transfer rates. 
Roxbury also learned that four out often students did riot complete the appli- 
cation process, but almost 97 percent of studerits who applied were accepted 
by at least one four-year instkution. Most students who were accepted did elect 
to transfer. The survey also demonstrated that 83 percerit of the successfuistu- 
dents had begun their studies at Roxbury with develdpnierital courses. Rox- 
bury was disconcerted to find that students lost about 21 percerit of their cred- 
its after transfer. Researchers were able to target the institution at which Rox- 
bury transfers had the lowest success rate: 

Follow-up studies can also be developed collaboratively with neighbor- 
irig community colleges. Sacramento eity eollege, for example, decided to 
work with otlier colleges in the Los Rios Community College District arid the 
two prirtiary receiver institutions, California State University at Sacramento 
and Uriiversity of California at Davis, to design a study that would provide in- 
depth iriformatiori aboutthe characteristics and performance of students who 
transfer from brie of the Los Rios Community Colleges: In this case both the 
community college and four-year in-^titution were involved in deveioping the 
study that fdUdwed 1,812 students u^ho transferred from one of the Los Rids 
Colleges td either Davis or Sacramento. Such interse^ental cooperation en- 
hanced the likelihddd of gathering information more consistently: 

^" cdndiicting the study Sacramento City College discovered that there 

are discrepancies in how the uriiversity and the community college identify 
transfer students. Additidrially, the findings showed that older students earn 
higher GPAs after transfer thari younger students, and many students spend 
more than two years at a cdrririlunity college prior to transfer, Asians in general 
are overrepresented in the trarisfer population, while blacks and fiispanics tend 
to be underTeprescnted. Studerit GPAs are generally lower at the university 
than at the conmunity college. The study also indicated that students from the 
Los lUos Community College District persist and receive degrees in approxi- 
mately the s^e proportion as other transfer students. This study was a pilot ef- 
fort that was accomplished without fiindirig, but because of the support of 
each of the institutions involved, the study was completed with minimal costs. 
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6. Four-year collejfes should provide cptntnunity coUe£fes rmtfp ahnufd peffor- 
mance data about traK!fer students both individually and in the a^re^ate. 
Community colleges should provide high schools with similar data. 

Several UCC/TOP colleges obtain information about tJieir transfer stu- 
dents from their primary receiver colleges. Arizona State Uriiversiry prbduccs 
reports for South Mpuntairi Community College annually on Iransfer stu- 
dents. Because South Mountain has established good relations with the minor- 
ity recruitment office, it has had access to information each semester. They are 
also working with the Cornputer Center at the University so that information 
bri their transfer students is more complete arid Useful. Grand Canyon Com- 
munity CblJege is also codperatirtg with South Mountain and is developing a 
program that wilJ also provide infdrrnatidn about South Mountain transferees: 

The University of California is currently sending student performance re- 
ports to each of the state's two year colleges . The rejjorts include information 
about the first-year performjince of students both individually and in the aggre- 
gate. The report is sent from the university's Office 5>f AAnissions and Out- 
reach Services to the president of each two-year college: ^ince the report is de- 
signed to help the community colleges assess their preparation of students for 
university work, the information is extrernely useftS. For example, San Sicgo 
City College learned how many of its students entered each of the eight units 
of the University of California system in fail 1984. in addition, the report indi- 
cates the number of students admitted in exception to the regular admission re- 
quirements: Ilie document also reports such information as the percentage of 
students who, at the time of registration, have not met the general education 
requirement; the difference between the entering community college CPA and_ 
the university iSPA; the average number of units completed; the percentage of 
students who are on academic probation; and those whose GPA is B or above. 
A printout for each student is provided that includes the specific courses taken 
during the fall and spring semesters,^ the department and number of units for 
eac!: course, and the grade received. Each report also includes the name of the 
student*s high school and graduatioji date, and whether admission wasregular 
or special. The student's entering GPA is compared with the current GPA. The 
major in which the student is enrolied is noted as well as whether or not the 
general education requirements have been met. Information about individual 
students is confidential. _ _ _ _ 

The irifonriationjen^bles Sari Diego to deterriiirie how well their studerits 
perform at each of the UC campuses, to identify institutions at which their stu- 
dents are most and least successful, and to pinpoint those courses and pro- 
grams with which Sari Diego studerits have riibst difficulty. 

7. State postsecohdaty coordinatir^ e^encies should develop common dataifases 
and standardized data r^orting procedures fir community colleges and fiur- 
year institutions. 
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It is clear that if institutioris operate on their own in deciding which in- 
fdrrriatiori to collect, it will be difficult to obtain sufficient information about 
the transfer process. Institutioris must standardize data reporting procedures 
and develop common databases if colleges are to collaborate and share data; 
State pdstsecbndary coordiriatirig agericics are logical bodies to coordinate a 
collaborative effort between the two- and four- year colleges in order to devel- 
op specific guidelines cbricemirig which data are needed and how the data need 
to be reported. 

The problems involved in collecting data from different institutions was 
recently underscored by the collaborative study undertaken by Los Rios Com- 
rnunity College District arid the University of California at Davis and Caiifor- 
nia State University at Sacrariiento (see recommendation 5 in this section). 
Very early in the study, the participating schools realized that in some areas, 
compatible data elements arid definitions did not exist among the three instito- 
tions: For example, when they examiried how the four-year institution attri- 
bat^s transfer students to previous schools, they learned that at Sacramento the 
Admissions Office credits a student to the last school atterided, while a Davis 
student is usually credited to the school having the most responsibility for his 
or her Davis eligibility. In several cases, studerits who attended a Los Rios 
Corrmunity College were not credited to the district. Other differences in data 
"^^.^.^^'^^ s^^y difficult to carry but. Sacramento did not have infor- 
°R_^^J^^^A^d^"^^ o ^ degree, were still enrolled, or were not 

in attendance: Sacramento also could not dctermirie which of the transfer stu- 
dents wodd have been eligibie for admission directly frbm high school, and 
both four-year institutions could only provide cumulative CPAs as opposed to 
term-by-term GPAs of tr^sfer students. 

Miami-Dade is assisting Florida's Division of CdrririiUriity Colleges with 
its rule development of state educational equity legislation. Their major goal is 
to assure appropriate tracjdng of minority and disadvantaged students 
throughout the public community colleges and university systems. This will 
ensure ongoing and pertinent statewide d'ta collection. 
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The multifunctional role of the modem community college makes it difficult to 
create instantly an academic erivirbhirieht conducive to transfer. Because com- 
"^?"Aty^^^^g^^ off^r a wide range of vocational opportunities and more di- 
rectly serve their particular cbmmuriities than do four-year coUeges, they often 
neglect or short-change the liberal arts. Scholastic values are likely tc suffer. 

^^^te^ overwhelming number of coir:, unity college students enter 

^^^^^M^^ Despite this undisputed need, community col- 

leges often do not have mandatory placement procedures, and most do not 
have clear stfflidards of proficiency for exiting beginning level courses. 

^^9r^^°^5^°"M"^^^^ i^g^ number of uriderprepared students 

entering idle conmimity college, classes may riot adequately challenge the bet- 
ter students. Gonsequeitiy, many two-year students are hot sufficiently pre- 
pared for the academic environment they are likely to encounter at the four- 
year college. The subjects they study are similar, but the tone of campus life and 
the manner in which classes are conducted are different in a Variety of subtle 
ways.Tor example, elective co^rees^ which challenge better students^ are not 
sufficiendy protected, and community colleges have all but abolished pre- 
requisites. 

When urban community coHege students do transfer to a four-year col- 
lege, they comonly suffer from what educators like to call "transfer shock." For 
one thing, they usually move to a very different cSipus reality. The physical 
environment and extracurricular activities at the largely commuter community 
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coUegc do not reinforce scholarly and iacadcmic values as much as do most four- 
year settings. 

Recommendations 

1 . Mandatory ftacetnmt that accoriis with students^ ahitities and achievements 
is critical if students are to have a realistic chance to devel^ the skills necessary 
pr haccdtaureate4evel work. 

The state of Florida has mandated the use of one of four nationally stan- 
dardized tests in assessing basic skills for students who enter Mi ami -Dade 
Community College without basic skills test scores. Students are tested in read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics. Each testing session has three proctors who 
score the tests by using a scantron computer reader, and tlie results are avaiiabie 
within fifteen minutes after the exams are compieted. The proctors pass the 
scores back to the students, and enter the scores into the on-line computer reg- 
istration system: 

The second phase, a computer-aided advisement and counseling pro- 
gram, is at the heart of the student services program. Based upon results of as- 
sessment testing, additional career interest testing, and an interview with a 
counselor, individually specified courses or a reduced load may be required for 
enrollment. In this more directive system, students with deficiencies are re- 
quired to take necessary developmental work before proceeding to upper level 
programs. 

At Miami-Dade, appropriate computer holds have been placed in the 
registration process in the event students do not follow the advice of coun- 
selors and try to avoid the requirements. For example, students cannot enroll 
for a mathematics course if they have computational deficiencies, and degree- 
seeking students must register for freshman or developmental English by the 
sixteenth credit. 

Ali freshmen entering a City University of New York (CUNY) college in 
fall 1978 or later have been required to participate in the Freshman Skills As- 
sessment Program (FSAP). Students take assessment tests in three areas: writ- 
ing, reading, and mathematics. 

The CUNY Writing Skills Assessment Test requires students to write an 
essay responding to one of two topics: In this fifty-minute test, a short passage 
introduces each topic, and students are then asked to take a position about 
what is discussed in the passage and to support or explain their position by 
drawing on their own experience, their observations of others, or their read- 
ing. All essays are rated holisticaHy according to the CUNY Evaluation Scales, 
a one-to-six scale in which six is die highest rating. Each essay is read by two 
readers. The essay meets the CUNY writing standard if each reader rates the 
essay at a level of at least four. If one reader rates the essay at three or below and 
the other rates it at four or above, a third reader resolves the dijflference. 

The CUNY Reading Skills Assessment Test time is thirty minutes. The 
test consists of forty-five multip) >choice questions, based on a series of short 
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passages that students read It covcfs three aspects of reading comprehension : 
understanding main ideas, understanding direct statements^ and drawing in- 
ferences. The GUN YReadi^^ Test has a maximum score of forty-five, and the 
current minimum passing score is twenty-seven. 

^ The CUOT Mathema^ Skills Asscssmerit time is fifty minutes. The test 
consists of forty multiple-choice questions, evenly divided between arithmetic 
and algebra. ITie CUNY Mathem^^^ has a maximum score of forty, and 

the current minimum passing score is twenty-five. Minimum passing scores 
have not been established separately for the arithmetic and algebra halves of the 
test. However, the two half-scores ere reported separately, and a riUmber of 
CUNY colleges use the information to help place students in appropriate 
courses. 

Students who do not meet the standards of the CUNY tests in one or 
more areas are required to enroll in their coHege's basic skills program. They re- 
take the test when the college determines that they do so— usually at the com- 
pletion of the basic skills courses. 

2. Exit testing should be instituted at community toii^fes to xkfmnstmte dear 
standards ofUteraa^. 

Exit testing is beginning tolbe imposed upon community colleges by 
some of the larger systems. The Freshman Skills Assessment Program (des- 
cribed in the previous recbmmehdation) began with a resolution passed by the 
Board of Trustees of CUNY that states students should demonstrate that they 
are proficient in basic learning skills by rhe rime they reach their junior year in 
college. The purpose of the program is to ensure that students have the skills 
necessary to take advaniage of the opportunities for learning provided by their 
coUege^ Students lacking those skills will receive special assistance to help pre- 
pare them for college work. 

. set standards in reading, writing, and mathematics, 

which define whether a student is minimally ready to do college work. Stu- 
dents who dojio^ meet these standards by the beginning of their junior year 
will not be permitted to cnroU in further college courses. Although the require- 
ments must be attained by the junior year, the tests are given to; entering 
freshmen so tliat students who are weak in any skills areas can obtain help from 
their college. Individuai colleges often set higher standards before they permit 
students to enroll in certain courses. 

A cbntroversiaJ type of exit testing, the College Level Academic Skills 
Test (CLAST), was initiated by Florida in 1982 to assure that students have ac- 
quired the communication and computation skills expected of them by the 
time they complete their sophomore year. The CtAST consists of four sub- 
tests: reading, writing, computation, and an essay. ITte multiple-choice read- 
ing subtest has thirty-six items and measures literai and criticaJ comprehension 
skills. The multiple-choice writingtest has thirty-five items and measures word 
choice; sentence structure; and grammar, spcHing, capitalization, and 
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punctuation skills. The computation test luas fifty-six items and measures 
arithmetic/gebmetric measurement, algebra, statistics, and logical reasoning/ 
computer technology skills. An essay is also produced by the student within a 
fifty-minute time period on either one of two topics and is graded hoHstically. 

Because the original passing standards would have had top profound an 
effect oh students— particularly some miribrity students — arid because tirhe 
was needed to implement curricular changes, the passing staridards went into 
effect in stajges: tJie initial standards were implerhented in 1984, raised again in 
1986, arid will be raised a third time in 1989 to meet the passing staridards 
originally set. The seven years between the iriitiatibri bf the plari and its final 
implementatibri affords Flbrida colleges the opportunity tb tighten their own 
curricula arid adjust their bwri pedagogies in light bf tfie new standards. 

3. Community collies should emphasize reacting from primary sources and 
text-based writing 'n all academic disciplines. 

The Community College of Philadelphia relies heavily on integrate J and 
interdisciplinary sets of courses designed by a multidisciplinary team. Small 
discussion groups and seminars are critical to the program. In the seminars, 
faculr/ introduce students to the close reading of major, primary sources and 
help students acquire skills in inquiry, examination, and discussion. The pro- 
gram also integrates a writing-across-the-curricalum approach in the interdis- 
ciplinary curriculum. Ail participating faculty work with writing specialists in 
formuiating writing topjcs and in grading written work: 

At Philadelphia, the central goal is to improve students' competency in 
language as expi -ssed in sophisticated forms of writing and reaSng. lliis re- 
quires a pedagogy in which the textbooV is deemphasized in favor of careftil at- 
tention to prima:y texts: Iliis sort of "interpretive" or language-centered ap- 
proach is intended to improve a studen?s background by the reading of "cl?.s- 
sics'' and the extensive use of primary sources. Further, primary sources pro- 
vide an unusually rich opportunity for the development of some other deeply 
prized educational achievements. Many faculty see the hallmark of an educated 
person to be the ability to adopt a critical stance toward conventionally held 
opinions and form independent judgments in matters of controversy and con- 
sequence. The development of a student's self-concept requires the cultivation 
of interpretive and analytical abilities that allow the student to appreciate and 
weigh fiindamental alternatives. The use bf textbook-based pedagogics pre- 
cludes such achievements. 

The Los Angeles City College Department of English, working together 
with the UCLA Freshman Writing Program, has endorsed the use of primary 
reading sources as the basis for text-based essay assignments. Survej^ of univer- 
sity writing assignmencs conducted by the UCLA Freshman Writing Program 
show that those assignments are usually based on materials which are neither 
personal nor experiential. Critiques and syntheses of major works m^ 
ployed in the data-gathering process, but the primary work remains the center 
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of academic inquiry. The vwiting is generally expository in nature and requires 
the student to manipulate data by thinking, analyzing, composing, and struc- 
turin/^ideas into written language. 

Sbme of the most influentid reports and projects emerging from Califor- 
nia in the 1980s strci^s the need For a cjirricular revision that focuses on the need 
for -a program of cultural literacy and the nee^ to improve student writing 
skills, Toward this end, the Freshman eomposition course at City parallels that 
of UCLA in that it requires text-based essay assignments and, wherever appli- 
cable, readings from primary sources. 

Irifdrmal studies in the Department of English at City have shown that 
students who complete compositipn courses that are based solely on personal 
or experierital writing have "lifficulty in transferring their composing skills to 
text-based essay assignments. By requiring writing assignments based on the 
kinds of reading across the curriculum expected of university students, com- 
munity college instruction contributes to the kinds of interpretive skills univer- 
sity students must have in order to succeed. 

4. Community colt^es should stimutate peer interaaion Jn order to >nottvate 
students and reinforce academic values. 

Frequently, minority students tend to isolate themselves academically. 

They are, therefore, less likely to complete course requirements, because they 
the kind of encburagemerit and emotional support that a 
peer group can provide. At Laney the level of completibn of transfer-level 
courses was low— under 37 percent. To counter the tendency towards isola- 
J^^y students, Laney developed study grou;ps. Study 

S^^^P^ J^^*^^_°P students who are enrolled in the same course. They meet 
^'^^^ P^L^^!^ class in a structured group activity that 

focuses on more fiffly understancling the concepts presented in the classroom. A 
study group faciliStor, who is a graduate or upper division student proficient 
in the smdy group's subject area, meets with the group. The facilitator also 
meets regularly with theinstructor to coordinate their efforts. \^liile the study 
groups pro^lde a cost-effective me^s of delivering additional instruction, the 
primary goal is to encourage students to form their own learning groups, espe- 
cially once they transfer to ajbur-^year mstitution: Laney has found the study 
groups to have a significant impact on coureeTetention--dius far 78 percent of 
students participating in the groups have completed their course requirements 
and have e?rned an average of .54 higher ft their grades tlian other students in 
the class. Study: groups have been offered in Accounting IB, Calculus 3A, 
Chemistry J A, English lA, Physics 4A, and Spanish lA. 

State Community College established its "Society of Ford Fellows'' for 
particularly capable students who would be Bkely to transfer: This structure, 
more formal and selective then Laney's study groups, provides opportunities 
for the best students at State to participate in this highly prestigious group and 
meet students from different curricula who are more academically oriented 
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than the typical student at State. Members periodically participate in activities 
that encourage leadership and provide an intellectual climate that promotes the 
exchange of ideas. The society has its own constitution and elects its own offi- 
cers. Active membership in the society requires that the student be fulJ-time, 
maintain at least a B average, be recommended by faculty, and be of good 
moral character. 

5. A more vkmanding turnmlum should Jbe availviMe for students who demon- 
sirate the apprvpriaie academic skdt. 

Special honors programs foi academically prepared community college 
students provide a stimulating environment, peer support, and an academic 
program that both challenges and prepares students to do well in a four-year 
institution. Several UCC/TOP colleges have acveloped such programs. The 
West Los Angeles College Honors Program was developed in three phases. In- 
itially conceived by the coordinator of instruction and a small group of faculty, 
the program required die student to take tvy^enty-four units of honors courses 
and maintain a 3.0 GPA. Upon giaduatipn, the student's transcript was 
marked as graduating 'Svith highest honors." The courseis were regul ar college 
general education courses enhanced by increased requirements hi reading, 
writing, arid special projects. The graduating student was also required to 
develop a special cornriiunity-oriented project in his riiajpr field duririg the last 
semester— a kind of cbrririiuriity- focused seriior thesis. Faculty mentors were 
assigned to each student. Students were admitted by application arid were re- 
quired to haVe earned a 3.0 GPA either in high school or at West Lbs Angeles 
College, and had to write an essay on a prescribed subject. Recruitment was 
done both in local feeder high schools aiid in the fires hniari class of the college. 

Then in the fall of 1984, West Los Angeles Cdlleg«e was approached by 
the University of Californi a, Los Angeles (UCLA) to participate in a "redirect^ 
project. Since UCLA had far too many eligible applicatibris for the available 
slots, they devised a program to redirect applicants to eight local cornmuiiity 
colleges: The community college, in turn, offered a core program in general 
education that met UCLA's breadth requirements and riie lower division re- 
quirements in the arts and sciences majors. UCLA also required iiiterinstitu- 
tional faculty meetmgs^ by discipiine in order to guarantee the equal articuia- 
tion of the transferring courses: Tlie college agreed to offer and maintain all 
such courses for a foil two-year period: Students who finished the two-year 
program would be eligible for open slots in the junior ievei at UCLA: Later, 
UCLA g;aaranteed Sese students admission as juniors: Tlie group of coilegeo 
cooperating with UCLA were later identified as the Transfer Alliance Program 
(TAP). West Los Angeles accepted this program and called it the ATWest 
(originally. Accelerated Transfer at West Los Angeles College): A representa- 
uve was appointed to act as liaison and to coordinate the program: A new facul- 
ty committee was organized to advise the coordinators and to monitor Sc pro- 
gram. A core of courses covering the majors and general education was de- 
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vcloped arid approved by both institutions. The program began ftiUy ftinction- 
ing during the surrmer of 1985 vy^iiH the admission of ATWest student. 

ATWest students are required to have a 3,0 iSPA in past work (high 
school or college), be eligible for or have taken the equivalent of English 1 
(basic college compositibn), be transfer-oriented, and be committed to takSg 
the required program. A counselor was designated to help these students in 
their progfariiming, and faculty members were also used as advisor/mentors. 
The program was fully iriipleriiented in fall 1985, with a total of eighty-i':ree 
students. During the last year the ATWest program has been expanded to 
Califofriia State University, Nbrthridge^ and negotiations are progressing with 
Pepperdine, Loydla-Maryrriount, arid California State University, Dominguez 
Hills. 

At Miami- Dade CbiTimunity (^Uege, aU sm^ 
^^^. B^^^^^^^^ ^ scholarship that covers iri-state fees and tuition. This program 
includes two special interdiscipliriary honors courses, one developed especially 
^9^' ^^^"^^ '"^jo^s other for liberal arts niajdrs. To becbriie a candidate 

^^^.^'^^^^^^"^"^^ program, the students must satisfy two of the foil owing 
criteria-^earn a 3.5 GPA either ir^ high school or at Miariii-Dade, score 1050 or 
higheronthe^AT or at least 24 on the ACT, receive two strong recdriiriienda- 
tions froni high school or college teaching faculty, demonstrate a high level of 
motivation to complete the program, or be identified as deservirig adrtiission 
after a semester or two of honors classes. If the applicatidri is approved, the stu- 
dent is interviewed^and the final decision about acceptance into the program is 
made. Students in^e program are expected to maintain at least a 2.8 GPA at 
the end of each term, earn at least twenty-one credits during the four terms, 
earn eighteen honors credits, conform to Sejrollege's standards of academic 
progress, be a degree-seeking student, and participate in at least two academic 
enrichment aaivities designed by the student and his/her faculty advisor. Stu- 
dents are also encouraged to undertake an independent research project that is 
worth from one co three credits. The project is developed by the student in con- 
junction with his/her faculty mentor. Graduates of the prcgram receive special 
notation on their transcripts. Each honors course is specially noted, and letters 
are sent with the transcripts describing the rigor of the program. 

6. Community colleges should require fifteen to Wenty-fanr iransfirahk gen- 
eral education credits in all de£free ptv£frams. 

Miariii-Dade Community College currently offers three different as- 
sociate degrees: Associate in General Studies, Associate in Arts, and Associate 
in Science. For each of these degrees, a student must complete a core consisting 
of English Composition I, Humanities, the Social Environment, Energy in the 
Natural Erivironmerit, arid the Individual in Transition, The college also re- 
quires students to demonstrate competencies in basic skills. Both the Associate 
in Arts and the Associate in Science degrees require students to complete a 
more comprehensive general education program to satisfy the state of Florida's 
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requirement that all public community colleges and universifies include a spe- 
cific amount of writing and mathematics in the curriculum. Students working 
toward an Associate in Arts degree must take additional English composition 
courses and two math courses. The.students must also take one course from a 
humanities group, one frpm social sciences, and one from natural sciences. 
Faculty teams are responsible for the developrherit of specific core courses. 

As a result of developing articulation agreements with its surrounding 
four-year institutions. Highland Park CSDOimunity Gollege decided to develop 
a core curriculum to strengthen its Liberal Arts Program. After designating the 
desired cbrhpetericies that students should achieve for each course and looking 
at the entry levels of students based upon results from the placement tests, fac- 
ulty members will work with consultants to develop learning modules. Using 
these modules, students rhpye at their o^yn pace from precollege level work to 
upper level requirerrierits. Highland Park is in the process of developing two 
rernedial arid four intensive modules for English, mathemi^dcs, logic^ com- 
puter literacy^ science (based oh program major), political science, social sci- 
ence, and the humanities. 

7. One of the keys to irnprovit^ the acadmtic envirdhmeht is fir faculty to estab- 
iish i^eeU'Upon standards ofUtenu^. 

Miami-Dade convened panels of faculty frbril its own campus as well as 
from four-year institutions and used a process called DACUM (Developing a 
euniculum) to agree upon minimum competencies needed by both entering 
freshmen and by transfer students. Initially, Miami-Dade asserribled a panel of 
representatives of univereity faculty and student services personnel arid fdrriier 
^L^il^^^^ transfer students. This panel first listed nine major categories of 
concern for transfer _stndaits and then identified a list of related competencies 
which would help students deal with the anticipated problems of transfer. Af- 
fective as weU as academic competencies were agreed upon. During the first 
stage of UeOTOP^Mianii-Dade faculty from mathematics, English, study 
skills, and student services developed or revised eleven modules and workshops 
based on the information gathered. In the second phase of UCC/TOP, Miami- 
Dade again convened DAGUM panels of students and faculty: This time the 
process involved determining Se nrrinimai competencies needed by entering 
freshmen in order to succeed in college-level courses at Miami-Dade North; 

8. Commu nity colleges should emphasize and reward f acuity schrdarship as weU 
as Active teaching. 

As Earl Seidman notes in In the Words of the F amity (Jossey Bass 1985), 
the historical split between teaching and research at the community coUege is 
"a false dichotomy_that serves to undemiine the intellectual fabric of the com- 
riiunity college.''_'ITirough interviews with community college faculty Ln sev- 
eral disciplines, Seidman concludes that by emphasizing teaching at the ex- 
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pense of research arid scholarship , two-year colleges riiay have^gorie o verboard 
and created an ongoing problem. Considering the heavy teaching load at many 
two-year colleges ^d the underpreparedness of many coriimuhity college stu- 
dents^ it is natural for two-year faculty to devote most of their time to teaching. 
But t\yo-year as well as four-year faculty crave intellectual challenges and are 
more likely to be victimized by the repetitiveness of teaching assigrmients. 

Two-year colleges^ however^ individually and as part of university sys- 
terris, are bcgihriirig to rerhedy the situation, Cuyahoga Cbmmunity College^ 
for example^ has developed a scholar-iri-rcsidence program which is broadly 
defined and includes a feculty lecture series and the publication of a scholarly 
£burnal. As part of its coUective bargaining agreenierit, the City University of 
New York awards approximately $2.25 rhillion, dri a competitive basis each 
year, to faculty from its seventeen two- and four-year colleges who wish to pur- 
sue original research or creative activities. In 1984-85, fourteen community 
college faculty received awards which averaged approximately $5,200 per fac- 
ulty member. The CUNY research program has been in effect now for eighteen 
years: 
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Since most students at an urban community coHege are the first in their families 
to attend college, they usually are unfamiliar with academic culture. They must 
frequently work to help supplement their parents' income or support their own 
children. TOey often have inadequate skills and lack self-confidence. These stu- 
dents clearly need support services to complete a community coUege degree 
and transfer to a four-year college. 

As evident as the need is, effective support services are not easy to deliver; 
Cour rs and faculty tend to operate autonomously, and this crucial re- 
lationship may border on antagonism. As a result of faculty indifference or 
ndninvolvement^ counselors feel that they mustbear the bulk of the burden for 
disseminating irifprmatiori to students, n^any of whom could obtain this infor- 
matibn more easily in class through their teachers. 

Although many cbmmimity colleges jDffer or require an c>rentation pro- 
gram or courses^ rriost do riot include specific information to help students plan 
for transfer. When cbmmuriity colleges do not take steps to provide entering 
students with essential iriformatibri About transfer, few students actively seek 
but the infbrrriatibri for themselves. They sirriply db not know where to begin 
or, more to the point, they are unaware that they need to begin planning for 
transfer as early as pbssible. This is especially true fbr late afternoon/evening 
students, who are typically ignored by a system designed to work "nine to 
five-*' 

The typical urban community college student is often surrounded by 
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P^^I^^^P^^y^^^^y^^S^ Pl^y ™^ counter to those of an academic culture. It is 
^^^^J^/^ ^'i^^^ the community college student, as well as the high school 
student, to have appropriate role models: Most community colleges, however, 
have failed to tafc:^ an active enough role in providing these role models: 

Althou^ potentiai transfer students are difficult to identify, it is incum- 
bent upon community colleges to predia more accurately the type of services a 
student needs at a particular time and Sen make sure that Se appropriate sup- 
port services are provided by both faculty and counselors; 

Recommendations 

i. Whiiv wtir^es jhmid utmtify and su^ort ponntM transfir students as 
tariy as possibkj ih^ mmt aiso seek mt and help students who decide to transfer 
later. 

Bronx Gommunit}' GoUege recognized Se need to identify and work 
with potential transfer students as earfy as possible: Bronx developed a Rapid 
Transfer Program (RTP), which foctises on high school juniors who want to 
attend a senior college ofo the Gity University of New York (CUNY), but who 
will probably not qualify for admission upon graduaSon from high school (see 
recommendation 3 in chapter two). These students agree to sign a contract for 
participation in a two-year program. The high school students initially are 
tested using the CUNY Freshman Skills Assessment Tests* in reading, writing, 
and mathematics. These tests must be passed in order to transfer to one of the 
senior colleges, and are described in recommendation 1 of chapter Four. Cur- 
rently about 100 students from eight Manhattan and Bronx high schools are 
participating in the program in which they spend two hours a day, two days a 
week learning test-taking skills, computer skills, arid riiath. Classroom strate- 
gies are tzdlorcd to encourage studerits to take resf^orisibility for their own 
learning. Upon finishing high school, these students will be adrmtted to Bronx 
and^ hopefully^ coricurrendy to a senior CUNY institution. The purpose of 
RTP is to provide students with enough support so they are able to transfer as 
early as possible. 

At Hostbs Community College, potential transfer students are identified 
shortly after admission to the college arid on an brigdirig basis after that time. 
In the orieritatidr* seminar taken by freshmen throughout their first serriester, a 
survey is adrninistered to identify students who express the desire to transfer. 
Throughout a student's course of study at Hdstds, cduriseldrs, faculty advisors, 
and peer advisors are attuned to listening for any indicatidri that transfer is 
being considered and that the appropriate interventidns are made. 

Hostos' Degree Requirement Checklist, a computerized delineatidn of a 
sradent^ requirements for graduation, i^cilitates advisement of potential 
transfer stof^ents by ensuring that faculty and counselors guide students to- 
ward the coprse sequences which will be folly acceptable to the four-year col- 
lege. 
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2. Counselors and faculty working with transfer students must (tnttctpate the 
nonacademic heeds cf disadvantaged tratisfer students. 

Students at most urban cbmrhunity colleges face substantial non- 
academic problems as well as classrcKDm challenges. In an age where the single 
parent is increasingly likely to attend college^ a myriad of financial jmd logisti- 
cal problems emerge. To begin to address these needs^ ^ostos Community 
College has established an ongoing Multiservice Center. The center helps stu- 
dents cope with city and state bureaucracies. The center intervenes with the 
city's welfare, housing, daycare, and other departments arid helps students in 
their dealings with the various public services wh*ch may be available to them. 
The center is crucial if students are not to become overwhelmed arid discour- 
aged by extrainstitutional problems and likely to leave by midseniester. 

The Houston Communitj^ College District offers a cdmpreherisive ad- 
visement plan that hejps with goal setting, educational degree plannirig, firiari- 
ciaiassistsmce and support service information, values clarification, and traris- 
ferability of courees^ Houston has developed a career profile that enables the 
student to explore the various joh opportunities requiring a baccalaureate de- 
gree. At the career development laboratory, students have access to com- 
puterized career information systems: A coordinator periodically reviews the 
career profile and provides Se student with monthly feedback. To further rein- 
force their educational gods, Houston students also attend on-campus semi- 
nars presented by minority guest speakers. 

3. Community colleges should appoint a special iransfhr counselor and estaJblish 
a separate transfer information center. 

When Bronx Community College firstiriiplemented the UCC/TOP pro- 
gram^ they appointed a full-time transfer officer. The transfer officer, a mem- 
ber of the student development department, is responsible for contacting and 
meetirig with all students who want to transfer and have earned forty- five or 
riidre credits. In order to ensure that a potential transfer student sees the trans- 
fer officer, transcripts are riot released by the college's registrar until the student 
is interviewed. The trarisfer officer is the persori c>n staff most familiar with the 
articulatidri agreemerits and requirements of each of the primary receiver col- 
leges. The officer advises the student about courses^ begins a trarisfer file, alerts 
the student to a liaison persori at the trarisfer iristitution and also gives the stu- 
dent the narnes of other Brdrix studerits whd have already trarisferred to a par- 
ticular college. The transfer dfficer alsd dcveldps methods for tracking students 
who have transferred, _ 

Orie counselor is responsible for overseeing the San Diego Center and its 
activities These activities include development of both a transfer information 
packer— that prdvides useful irifoririatipn atx>ut transfer for students,^ faculty, 
and stafF^and a trarisfer-folder organizer that helps students organize their 
trarisfer efFdrts and keep track of the important forms and papers. The transfer 
folder was so successful that it was produced in larj^e quantities and sold in the 
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campus bookstore for $1 .41 to cover costs. In addition, the transfer counselor 
at Sari Diego is also resjpbrisible for maximizirig the use of campus space to pro- 
vide the entire studerit body with useful transfer information. 

Sari Diego City College recognized the need to assigri a space in the 
cduriselirig office that would serve as a trarisfer resource office. The Transfer 
Center is available to counselors, faculty, arid staff arid provides up-to-date iri- 
fbrmation about articUlatidri with four-year institutioris. CdUriselbrs frbrii 
four-year colleges use the center to meet with studerits. The ceriter provides an 
identifiable place for students to go to seek out specific arid general informa- 
tion about a likely fouf-year receiver college. 

While students should be able to identify and contract art individual dri 
campus who will provide them with the necessary informatidn about transfer, 
the transfer officer cannot be solely responsible for dealing with transfer. This 
year at tos Angeles Mission College, all counselois became involved with 
transfer activities: But Mission also designated one counselor to oversee the 
transfer activities and to provide ongoing information to the rest of the coun- 
seling staff. 

4. In order to improve Iramfh'prqgrams^ x^h^^ouUimMish traTj^wm- 
mittees composed of both tecuhit^ faculty and conns^3rs\ 

Roxbury Community College recognized that in order to significandy 
improve transfer rates the college would have to look carefully at its entire pro- 
gram. The college convened a faculty work group to develop projects Sat 
would address some of the problems impeding transfer. Six faculty members, 
representing each pf the college's academic divisions, and two staff from the 
Programsjbr Academic Support met weekly over the course of the spring 
semester. Each meriiber undertook an individual project that could reasonably 
be accoriiplished in the course of one seriiester. At each week's meeting, mem- 
bers reported on the progress of their projects and received advice and ideas 
firorii other riiembers. The faculty projects were varied artd included a mastery 
leamirig approach for a bcginriirig level ESL course, a redesign of develbpriien- 
tal riiath riiddules, the develbpmerit of a general science concepts course, a 
textbddk readability project, a summer enrichment prograrn, a review of Rpx- 
bUry cdurses td riiake therii articulate better with those of University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Bdstdri, a study df trarisfer students who came fi*dm career prd- 
grams, arid improved faculty advising. The academic and studerit developriient 
foundation task group also participated in a program in which ari outside con- 
sultant, Shirley Brice Heath, was brought in td trairt the grdUp td Understand 
the impact of culturally learned use of language artd other behavidr dri learri- 
ing. They worked together to develop innovadve practices that wduld best ad- 
dress the learning needs of Roxbury's culturally diverse, academically under- 
prepared student body: They also learned how to conduct ethndgraphic re- 
search on learning, and teachers began to experiment with new content and ap- 
proaches: 
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The work force was especially successful because it stimulated the de- 
velopment of several new courses and programs. Most importantly it allowed 
for ongoing discussion between faculty and support services staff. 

Miami-Dade Community College also recognized the importance of 
bringing together people from all areas to develop transfer projects. After 
nieetirig with chairpersons from diflSrent academic and student service areas, a 
Transfer Opportunities Program (TOP) steering committee was formed that 
reflected the complex makeuplof the north campus. The membership included 
faculty and administrators frprri the academic and student service areas. 
Monthly meetings and periodic retreats were held_to discuss issues about the 
planning arid implementation of the TOP efforts. Retention was the topic for 
one of the retreats. 

5. Student support services need to de coordinated with simitar projframs at 
h^h schools and at^our-year institutions. 

South Mountain Community College works closely with both local high 
schools arid foUr-year institutions to help better prepare students for the trarisi- 
tion from one schc>dl to another. After South Mountain developed its college 
orientation program, St. Mary's High School was offered art opportunity to 
send students to the South Mountain campus to participate in the program. St. 
Mary's opted to send its entire senior class of 100 students. The program was 
adapted for high school students to prepare them for the demands that will be 
placed on them at the community college. It was condensed into three days. 
The I GG students were divided into four sections with a counselor and a faculty 
member who taught study skills. A local foundation was so impressed with the 
effort that it awarded an annual allocation of $iG,GGG to provide tutors for 
high school students participating in Se orientation program. 

SouS Mountain also collaborated widi Arizona State University (ASU) 
in the development of its university orientation program. The most important 
element of the program is the course. University Adjustment and Survival. 
This course carries three hours of ASU credit and is taught by an ASU faculty 
member. Although originally the course was taught entirely on the South 
Mountain campus, evaluation of the pilot program resulted in modifying the 
course so that classes met at South Mountain the first two weeks preceding the 
fall semester and at ASU for the next five weeks. The course /^flers topics deal- 
ing with stiident motivations and goal setting, language facility, study and test- 
taking skills and includes an orientation to university resource; and proce- 
dures. _ _ 

As a result of a staff developriient workshop at Laney College in spring 

1986, the college hosted a cc>hference for approximately sixty counselors — 
twenty from tiie Uriiyersity of Califorriia at Berkeley, twenty from the Peralta 
Corrirriunity College District3 and twenty from the Oaklarid Public School Dis- 
trict. The priniaty focus of the conference was the role of supf>ort services at 
each institution in facilitating the movement of students from high school to 
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coiiege to the university. Additional meetings have been 

planned. 

6. Community coiieges shvuid mwurage th^ me of successful students as role 
models both in the community colle^ and the high schools, 

Hostos Community GoHege h^ established a strong peer advisement 
system to enable its students to prepare for the many academic and non- 
academic adjusanents surrounding transfer. Hostos hires and trains graduates 
who have successfuHy matricuiated at four-year colleges to conduct workshops 
on "transfer shock.'^ Students for whom English is a second language find it 
particularly reassuring to learn that rfie dumni/ae advisors are contending suc- 
cessfully with actual and perceived problems relating to ianguage, academic, 
and social adjustments. Ilie smdl group workshops are intended to help the 
students negotiate the different bureaucracies at four-year coHegcs. 

Because this peer advisement system has won high praise at Hostos, the 
college decided to utilize peer advisors even farther by extending the program 
to an informal big brother system for Hostos transferees at four-year institu - 
tions. Cohsequehtly, .meetings have been held cjid informal networks have 
been established by Hostos alumni at City College, Lehman Coiiege, and 
Hunter College— nearby four-year institutions that attract many Hostos 
graduates, 

Several otiier UCC/TPP colleges have established mentor programs as 
well. Lbs Angeles Mission College has recruited ten former students attending 
nearby four-year colleges. The tutbr/rrjentdrs receive six hours training from 
Mission staff irt which tiiey learn techniques for working effectively both on a 
one-to-one basis arid iri groups witii Mission transfer-inclined students. Mis- 
sion students are niatched witiva tutor/mentor based ufKDh similarity of rhajbr. 

This year students at San Diego City College initiated their own program 
tb prbvide rble mbdels for inner-city high school students. Both the Council 
fbr African Students and the Hispanic Student Organiaition on campus, with 
the help of the Dean bf Students Office, brganizcd an "adopt a student'* day. 
Sari Diegb stiiderits participatirig iri the program were each assigned a student 
frbni Sari Diegb High Schobl. Each cbllege student agreed to meet his or her 
student at the high schobl^ bring that student to the San Diego campus, and 
host the student fbr a day's visit. TTiis included atten^Urig class, having lunch 
together arid sharirig informatibri about college life. Then speakers discussed 
career and college plaririirig. At the end bf the day, the college sDadent accom- 
panied the high school student back to the high school. This was so successful 
that it has become an annual everit. 

7. Collides should utUize computer iechnohgy to increase counselor efftdetK^ in 
evaluating student academic pwjfressy in determinin^f how courses articulate 
at particular institutions^ and in facUttatin^ career planning decisions. 
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At Miami-Dade, an integrated student flow model was developed to as- 
sure that students pass through certain checkpoints before proceeding with 
their education. The monitoring points are managed by counselors with infor- 
mation supplied by computers arid other support systems at the college: ITie 
progress b'^students is carefully monitored by members of the student services 
staff, and when students experience academic difficulty, their records are 
flagged arid they are requested to undergo special intervention programs: 
While Miami-Dade's ongoing support services are described in recommenda- 
tion 3 of chapter three^ its final support system^ the Advisement Graduation In- 
formation Systern (AGIS) , illustrates hpv^ technbldgy can assist counselor effi- 
ciency. The computer-generated AGIS report electronically realigns students' 
transcripts by degree requireriients rather thari by semesters and enables coun- 
^^P^^ ^^^^^ ^ glance how close students are to meeting graduatibn require- 
"l^"^: ^^^^ 'i^'^ suggested and required cburses for^-ansfer based 
?PP"__^_^_'?°^^^^^^" information provided for seven ty-twb difFererit transfer 
Pi'^SI^^ ^y^^ "1"^ ^^^^^ public universities in Florida, and four private in- 
^^^^ ^^W' ^ glance, cdUnselbrs can detenhirie whether the 
student has completed, or is currently enrolled or registered for, the require- 
ments in a future term: Finally, AGIS generates weekly data mailers alerting 
students ^o are enroHed in a course that is not needed for their intended de- 
gree or is not required for transfer in a particular major. Students who receive 
this type of data mdler are referred to the campus counseling center to discuss 
whether an adjustment should be made in their registration. 

The University of Galifomia at Irvine/Harbor Articulation Project pro- 
vides Harbor counselors with microcomputer access to (1) course equivalen- 
cies, (2) requirements and deadlines for each Irvine college, (3) information 
about student services such as financial aid, EGP, and housing, and (4) the 
names of staff to contact for assistance. (Dther nearby community colleges are 
subrriitting articulation information and wiH be paScipating in the jjroject. 
Eventually Harbor hopes that the microcomputer system wiU include several 
campuses of the California four-year system as well as private colleges in the 
Los Angeles area. 
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B*oiixGoiimiuiiftyGollege 

Bronx, New York 6,600 students 

To build upon ite^Ford Foundadon-sponsbre^ Transfer Program initiated in 
1983, Bronx eonmrnitj^ eoUeg has established a Dual Admissions/Double 
Bridge Rapid Transfer Program for a selected group of 100 transfer-oriented 
high school juriiors each year. ITiese st^^ want to attend a senior college 
but do not qualify because they do not meet established admissions criteria. 

This dual admissions program enables students to be admitted simul- 
taneously ^tp Bronx and to the CUNY senior college of their choice. As a 
double bridge program, it leads to both a stopover point (the community col- 
lege) and to the destination (the senior college): Student participation is gov- 
erned by a contract whereby Bronx agrees to provide activities designed to pre- 
pare students for a rapid transfer to a four^year college of their choice. TTie stu- 
dents, in turn, must agree to a Student Study/Participation Contract. Bronx's 
program consists of a range of flexibly scheduled activities such as skills work- 
shops arid classes, computer-assisted instruction- study groups, counseling ses- 
sions, SAT preparation, and college-level coursework: 

In the first jear of operation lOD transfer-o^ented high school juniors 
were recruited. Orientation sessions were conducted" and freshman skills as- 
sessriierit exariis admiriistered. The freshman skiBs assessment tests include 
three skills areas (reading, writing, and mathematics) and set standards that de- 
fine cornpetericy to do college work. Learning to team- an innovative pro- 
gram initiated at Boston College and Rpxbury Community Coilege- is based 
on idetitif^dng the study skills of successftil students and using these skills with 
students who are academically at risk. Students were taught to take notes- use 
textbooks, manage tirrte, arid ariticipate test questions. During the academic 
year. Learning to Learn presentations in different academic areas were pro- 
vided two days a week, two hours a day. 

B^ed on the results of the skills assessment tests given earlier, indi- 
vidualized student programs were designed for a five-week summer instruc- 
uonal program. Each student prbgrarri included a math course, an English 
class; ^d some prepa^^ for the SAT course to be given in the fall. Library 
skiHs 2md coraiseling sessions were also provided, as well as campus-based paid 
job experiences. ITie student salaries were paid by the New York City Mayor/ 
Chancellor Summer Job Prograin. In the second year of the project, students 
were registered for coHege-ievei courses that are trarisferable to the four«year 
college of their choice. (Some students were provided with additional activities 
designed to Improve their reading, writing, and matheriiatics skills before re- 
gistering them for coHege^level courses). The Transfer Officer also met with 
each student to discuss matters concerning his or her transfer to a four- 
year college. 
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Gdmmimity College 
of BaltimoFe 

Baltimore, Maryland 
9,450 students 

In faU 1984, twenty-six students were admitted to Baltimore Community Col- 
lege's Bridge Transfer Program, which provides both courses and support ser- 
vices that arc completely articulated with the requirements of neighboring 
four -year institutions. Seven cf these students have graduated and are going on 
to four-year colleges; four will graduate in January; four were included on the 
College Board Roster of Talented Minority Students; three were inducted into 
Phi Theta_Kappa Honor Society; and three more are continuing as part-time 
students. Despite an attrition rate of 46 percent for the group, the students at 
Baltimbre Comrhuriity College are starting to identify the arts and science cur- 
riculum as the best preparation for their further education.. 

Certain patterns^ however^ are begiiinihg to erherge. Increasingly^ finan- 
cial and family responsibilities have prompted rrismy students to reduce their 
courselbad. In addition, sorhe of the recent high schcK)l graduates are ex- 
periencing difficulty in adjusting to a demanding curriculum and are thus opt- 
ing to take fewer courses each semester. With ah erosidri in the size of the 
group comes the problem of sufficient numbers to justify advanced courses. 

In addition to these general problems, two specific issues ought to be ad- 
dressed. First, computer programs will help track Bridge Program students 
both individually and in aggregate groupings. For example, the college is using 
a recent small grant firom the Ford Foimdation to give students the indi- 
vidualized support and counseling they appear to need. Enhanced computer 
capability to develop the necessary aggregate data for program evaluation and 
planning is also required. Second, renewed commitment to develop and imple- 
ment a full competency-based articulation model can significantiy broaden a 
student's educational options. 

FuUy aware of the problems endemic to a bridge program, Se faculty and 
staff at Baltimore have focused on fecUitating the transition from high school 
to the community coHege and from here to the four-year coHege: Special atten- 
tion has been paid to articulation, and agreements with the Four-year institu- 
tions have been largely successFol. A series of meetings and workshops with 
high schools on competency-bscd education and disciplinc-by-discipiine ar- 
ticulation has generated excitement and promises to ease the stress of transition 
firom high school to the Community College of Baltimore. 
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Gommiinily College 
of Philadelphia 

Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania 13,400 students 

The Transfer ©Ppo^*trai[ties Progrm^ the Community CoUege of Phila- 
delphia (TOP) was developed to revdtdize the college's transfer function and to 
significantly improve the prospccte of sjxidents for transfer to four-year institu- 
tions and for successjfiil academic and professional careers. 

The project focuses primarily on curricnlum design and staff development. 

TOP attempts to improve the transfer prospects of students by promoting an 
institutional redefinition of the standards of literacy and then developing the 
peda^gical styles and activities that will help students achieve these s^dards: 

Tlie key to the success of TOP is the development and maintenance of a 
certain kind of intellectual community. The primary responsibility Bes wiS the 
faculty. Faculty members signal to the students that education is more than re- 
merhberirig informatibri frorri textbooks or lectures. The task confronting 
TOP facility is to help students handle language in more precise, subtle, and 
rhetorically sensitive ways than they are used to. If students are to be prepared 
for successfiil academic careers, then their work at the community college 
should focus on writing, ihterpretatidh, arid arialysis, 

A number of activities are designed to promote this collective r^flecdoa 
and renegotiation arndrig faculty teaching in tiieprogram as well as other staff 
at the college. Staff development, in general, is designed to help faculty move 
from an informational to a more textual approach to their teaching. 

A second component of the program is curriculurri design, with pro- 
grams developed for both fiill- and part-time students. For full-time students, 
TOP is a four-semester program that primarily provides the general education 
credits needed for any inajor as well as some course work in a student's riiajbr 
area of interest. The first, or foundational, year involves two integrated 
semestere, "Introduction to the Social Sciences" and an "Intrdductibri to the 
Hranaraties." Each is a twelve-hour integrated curriculum taught by a faculty 
temi. Each semester involves a mix of lectures, seminars, and writing groups. 
Other activities focusing on counseling and CiL^cer planning are also included. 
In the second year, depending on their major area of interest, students take 
three interdisciplinary seminar courses and series of existing courses at 
the college. 

TOP is also available for part-time students at the college. The founda- 
tional year experience is offered in four, six-credit "linked" courses which are 
designed to involve the same activities and xo develop the same types of 
academic skills that are provided for fiiU-time students. After students have 
completed these courses, they are eligible to participate m the second year of 
the program. 
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Gompf Oil Community 
College 

Gomptan, GaKfbmia 
6,500 students 

The goal of the Compton Cbmriiunity CblJege-Ford Foundation Scholars 
Program is to increase the academic success of underrepresented students 
transferring to the university level through an intense academic, cultural, and 
skills development experience. The thirty-unit curriculum includes two-semes- 
ter courses in the Great Civilizaaons, World Literature, Political and Social 
History of the United States^ and United States Literature, and one-semester 
courses in Term Paper Writing and Contemporary Astronomy. The cur- 
riculum emphasizes an interdiscipliriary approach to learning. 

Special features of the Scholars Prograrn include in-depth transfer-based 
counseling, an ongoing peer counseling support group, a special Scholars 
Tutorial Program, a series of twerity-twb transfer readiness workshops, and a 
faculty mentor cdmpdheht. Faculty mentors, all participating instructors in the 
Scholars Program, meet regularly with students, both individually and in 
groups to discuss readings, course material, writing, transfer issues, arid riiajbr 
selection. 

To be eligible, a student must have completed at least fifteen transferable 
units, including Freshman English, with a minimum grade jpbint average of 
3.0: Students must submit three letters of recdmmeridation, one firbm their 
college counselor and two from instructors in transfer- level classes. Final selec- 
tion is made after an interview with Schoiars Program Faculty. 

Students participating in the Scholars Program are designated as Ford 
fellows and arc eligible for the President*s Scholar Award, the UCLA Scholars 
Awffl-^ and die EOP Scholars Award. All students completing a. minimum of 
^^"^!?"^P^ ?^^J'^4^°^E?^5_'P^'^?_^^ certified as graduates of the Scholars 
Program and are so designated on their transcript. 

The last, unique feature of Se Compton Community (College Scholars 
Program is the planned implementation, for 1986-87, of the High School 
Scholars Program, which wiU work closely wiS the Young Black Scholars Pro- 
gram fiinded by the 100 Black Men of Los 2\ngeles: Ilils program is specifically 
designed to increase the numbers of underrepresented students entering p ost- 
secbndary education and includes faculty-to-faculty meetings, a Counselor In- 
stitute, College and University Information Day for Secondary Students, and a 
series of college information workshops. 
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Gujrahoga Gommunity 

Gollege-MefropdU^ 

Campus 

Cleveland^ Ohio 
25,700 students 

Cuyahoga Community College's Urban Community College Transfer Oppor- 
tunity Program addresses two major problems. First of all, the college is con- 
cerned about the low rate of transfer for its students— both those who com- 
plete a two-year degree and those who complete more than twenty-four hours 
at the college — to baccalaureate-granting institutions. Secondly, the coHege 
recognizes the need to haVe more data and information about those students 
who do transfer and those who express the intent to transfer but do not. 

_ J"^^ ^^^J'^S^^^^^^^ features of the college's program are: (1) building 
cumcular indatg<» from high schools to Cuyahoga arid then to receiving bac- 
calaureate institutions for the purpose of assuring maximum transferability of 
courses; (2) bDiMino' co!'^: . ling and financial-aid linkages between Cuyahoga 
and receiving baccalaureate institutions; and (3) formalizing articulation 
^Sr^^"^^"^_^'*^^_^^^^^^^^^^^ institutions with particular focus on the histori- 
cally black coHeges as a means of minimizing "transfer shock" of minority stu- 
dents. 

The collegers program also incorporates a minority research agenda that 
includes examination of factore that influence the persistence arid eventual suc- 
cess of students in achieving a ba-calaureate degree and other studies that iden- 
tify policies that militate against the persistence of minority students. 

As part of the coHeg^^sjmpjementation plan for the prdgraril, we estab- 
lished a steering commi ttee niade up of representatives of the college's receiv- 
ing institutions and the internd^creonnel resjponsible for the program. Sub- 
committees of the steering comnrittee were responsible for each of the major 
components of the program: curricula, counseling, and course equivalency/ 
transfer. The committee structure has been particularly significant to the im- 
plementation of the program, due largely to the dedication and enthusiasm of 
its chairman, an administrator at the UniveSity CoHege of the University of 
Akron. 
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Highland Park 
CQmmunity College 

Highland Park, Michigan 
3,500 students 

Highland l?ark eommunity GoUcge's UCC/TOP Project consists of articula- 
tion and bridge programs to four-year colleges and universities including some 
of the historically black colleges. Activities were designed to help students 
transfer with a maximum of academic credits, to provide relevant transfer in- 
formation, to facilitate student familiarity with senior college campuses, and to 
help students acquire the knowledge and skills necessary in their potentially 
new enyironnieht. 

The coljege has placed the greatest effort on enhancing a coliegewide co- 
ordination of transfer program initiatives, on improving student tracking and 
followup, arid on more effective articulation with the senior colleges. In order 
to help the college make the kinds of changes necessary, staff and curriculum 
developrrient initiatives have been undertaken. The appointment of a transfer 
counselor ccx>rdiriator has helped to provide students with more comprehen- 
sive arid accurate information about transfer. Highland Park is also continuing 
to develop arid iriiprove articulation agreements with receiving senior colleges 
arid universities through iritercampus committees, arid is designing a core cur- 
riculurri in cbrijiirictidri with Highland Park faculty. Serriinars for potential 
transfer students have bceri iniplenierited to providestudents with information 
about the iarticulatidri process. These seniiriars are taught by senior college and 
university rcpreseritatives and by Highland Park staff. 

In addition, a center for cduriselirig has bceri established where students 
have computef access to intontlation about course equiva|ericies. The Michi- 
gan Association of Collegiate Registrars arid Admissidris Officers Articulation 
Agreement (MACRAO) is one of the computerized agrecrrierits available to 
students. 

The mentor exchange program, develdped with participatirig seriior iri- 

stitutions, enables a potential Highland Park transfer student to be paired with 
a^senior_college student. In this way the potential transfer student bccdmcs 
morejamiliar wjth tdie senior colle^ environment. Visits to senior institutions 
within Michigan and to some historically black colleges also acquaint potential 
transfer students with the various campuses and help them to make a more in- 
formed decision about where they will transfer. 
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Honolulu Community 
College 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
5,200 students 

Since its involvement with UCC/TOP in 1983, Honolulu Community Col- 
lege has strcrigtheried its commitmeht to providing effective transfer programs 
by targeting the following areas for improvement: student followup and in- 
stitutional research, student services, and acaderriic preparedness. 

Recently the college began to modify its data collection and analysis sys- 
tems in preparation for developing a reliable student tracking system and for 
estabiishing an institutional research cdmpdnerit. With satisfactory progress 
being made on the project, preliminaty studies of entering, continuing, and 
exiting students have been initiated. 

P^^g^^ review revealed that ( 1 ) despite a well-qualified fac- 
"^^.^^ 3_^^^^^^y structured transfer preparatory curriculum^ only a small 
of Honolulu's iiberal arts students transfer; (2) available transfer in- 
fonnation and support services are underutiiized; and (3) because many 
minority students do not perceive transfer as an option, they choose majors 
that do not require a baccalaureate degree to obtain employment. To encour- 
age f)otcntial transfer s^dents to explore more career/life options, a mentor 
prc^am has been designed and piloted: Mentor teams, consisting of a coun- 
selor and a faculty merhbcr, meet reguJarly wjth^ach student assigned to them 
and provide information, guidance, and support. Student survey results indi- 
carc a positive impact upon the program participants: Other student services 
offered by the college include transfer workshops and career deveiopment 
courses. 

The need to develop more effective communication skiHs among transfer 
students was identified during consultations with leaders from four-year in- 
stitutions. In addition, placementtest scores indicate that most of the college's 
incoming students require some form of remediation. In a major effort to re- 
move the academic barriers experienced by minority students, Honolulu 
created the Learning Assistance Center which offers open entry/open exit re- 
medial prbgrams in readings writing, mathematics,^ and English as a second 
language. An iritrbductbry computer skills course developed to acquaint the 
transfer student with microcomputers met witii considerable success. Im- 
provement in students' writing ability from using word processing appears to 
have been an additional benefit of the course. 
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HqsSos Gommujiify 

College Bronx, New York 3,000 stitdehts 

Hostos started its UCC/TOP project with a very basic premise about the na- 
ture of the two-year college experience and the role and effect oiF institutional 
activities, namely, that the improvement of transfer opportunities requires an 
integrated approach, involving and affecting all major areas of institutional ac- 

tivity.__ 

Hpstosiirst identified and developed a systematic followup of the liberal 
arts student. The college developed and implerneritcd survey instruments and 
student databases, counselor arid faculty advisor interventions, and a per- 
sonalized, computerized transcript/degree requirement list that factors in 
needed remedial and developmental course work. In addition, a new transfer 
seminar provided guidance arid supjpdrt to liberal arts students beyond 
freshrriari brientatibri. 

Sinlultarieously, with iriput froni three seriibr CUNY institutibris, Hbs- 
tbs coriipleted course equivalency listings at each bf the three colleges for every 
Hbstbs course. A task force bf Hbstbs liberal arts departrilent chairpersbris 
began to grapple with questibns bf course transferability and tb cbrisult with 
colleagues at Hbstbs and the three scnibr institutibns. In additibn, transfer 
tracks were developed by area of discipline where feiasible, and the college also 
took important steps toward the development of an hbnbfs prbgrani. 

In the second stage of the project, Hostos broadened its integrated ac- 
tivities by adding an alumni advisor component to the college's existing peer 
advisor program. Alumni advisors were brought into the program to assist stu- 
dct :ts i:i transfer decision making and in bureaucratic and "transfer shock" ad- 
jastrnrnts. The alumni advisors provided workshops and panel presentations 
and made themselves available — at Hostos and their home campus — for sup- 
port and information throughout the year. 

Hostos' primary focus,, however, was to increase and deepen faculty in- 
volvement on campus in transfer issues. Thus the college sponsored a series of 
colloquia on transfer and articulation for chairpersons, coordinators, and other 
interested faculty. Distinguished speakers from outside and within the univer- 
sity discussed articulation, honors programs, and core curricula: A Gere Cur- 
riculum Task Force addressed the issues as they relate to Hostos' liberal ?its 
offerings. 

Currently Hostos has started to take significant steps toward the goal of 
joint admission/joint degree agreeriients with selected CUNY senior colleges 
and have included occupational programs in health and business in its efforts. 
Faculty teams are reviewing selected programs at Hostos and the senior col- 
leges to ensure prograrn-to-program congruence. Administrative coiitacts have 
been initiated for academic matters and also with a view to collaborative orien- 
tation activities. 
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Houston Community 
College System 

Efoustpn, Texas 
17,100 students 

In October 1983, the Houston Community CdUcge System initiated a Trans- 
fer Opportunities Program. The purpose of the program was to provide IGO 
minority students with academic advisement arid support service assistance in 
transferring into a senior iristitutidri. During the first stage of the transfer pro- 
gram, some specific problems were pinpointed as preventing or hampering 
transfer. These problems included a lack of finariciai resources, inadequate 
basic skiUs, insufficient information cdricerriirig transferability of courses, and 
no peer or family ties with a university. 

Tl^^ J^^J'^^g^ addressing the problem of finariciai rieed by urging coun- 
selors to assjst students in completing the required firiariciaJ aid forms. Such ac- 
tions should avoid either a delay or denial of a financial aid award. The college 
also organized the Hoas ton Community College System Fduridatibri which 
provides educationd_schoiarships for over 200 students annually. 

The lack of proper basic sldils and mformation concernirig transferability 
of courses is presently bemg addressed by the counseling departmertt through 
mandatory weekly orientation sessions which are required for all irtcdmirig stu- 
dents. During these sessions, students are assessed in the basic skills areas and 
are given information concerning the transferability of courses. After assess- 
ment, students arc counseled and placed in developmental courses so they cart 
iriiprdve their basic skills before pursuing regular academic courses. 

Senior institutions are providing Houston with feedback on students 
who have enrolled in their institutions. This information includes grade point 
averages and a comparison between Houston and oSer community college 
students. Finally, an advisory committee composed of representatives from 
surrounding senidr institutions and Houston staff, faculty, and alumni was or- 
ganized and meets at least once each semester. 
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J. SaFgeant E^ynolds 
Community College 

lUchmond^ Virginia 
10,100 students 

The Urban Community College Transfer Opportunities Program began at J: 
Sargeant Reynolds Community College in the winter of 1983 with Se recruit- 
ment of potential transfer students in urban high schools and with Se estab- 
lishment of a support network for current community college students con- 
templating transfer: 

A study prepared in 1980 for Se State Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia found that only 26.8 percent of black high school seniors enroll in col- 
lege preparatory curricula. With this distressing fact in mind, Reynolds began a 
concentrated minority recruitment effort in the Richmond City high schools' 
tenth grade typing classes. Typing classes were suggested by school administra- 
tors as the best place to influence students who had not contemplated entering 
college. Tenth grade was also chosen to allow students time to add college pre- 
paratory courses to their schedules. High school alumni who have completed 
community college serve as role models by discussing their own experience 
with the high school students. 

During 1986 a total of j530 tenth -grade typing students were informed 
of opportunities permitting them to seek baccalaureate degrees. College pre- 
paratory courses are stressed during the ih-class presentatioris as well as schol- 
arships, financial aid^ program requirements^ arid admissions prckiedures. Fol- 
lowing the iri-class visits, the college invites studerits to tour the Dowritown 
Reyriblds campus. Students also receive information about Reynolds in their 
juriior arid senior year. 

At the begiririirig of each quarter, Reynolds alumni visit all college orien- 
tation classes arid inform cilrreridy enrolled students about the advantages of 
transferring. To date approximately 300 studerits have been seen by this ap- 
proach and an additionial 50 students have been individually counseled by the 
program's coordinator. 
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LaGuardia 
GoUege 

Long Island City, New York 
6,900 students 

To ensure that_all students consider transfer to\vard^e^bach^ degree, 
LaGuardia Gommunity CoHege has developed and implemented three sets of 
curriculum materials that focus on career development and educational plan- 
ning. In Freshman Seminar, a course taken during their first quarter at the col- 
lege, students explore the concept of a career ladder and relate^it to their per- 
sonal and occupational goals. The cooperative educational preparatory course 
(Cd-bp Prep), which is required prior to the first Literhship, offers students an 
opportunity to examine their needs and to the importance of these needs 
in career planning: in the Cooperative Education Seminar, students research a 
career field and analyze the educational requiremients in a given occupation. 

A range of approaches precedes and parallels these curriculum rriaterials, 
The Career and Transfer Resource Center offers worfohops on scholarship and 
financial aid issues and sponsors the twice-yearly Transfer Fair which provides 
access to admission counselors from public and private four-year iristitutidris. In 
addition to prckre^ City University of New York (CUNY) transfer applica- 
tions, the center makes available applications for and information about transfer 
to State University of New York (SUNY) andprivate colleges and universities. 

LaGuardia helps students majoring in business, computer science, and 
liberal arts^receiye dual admission tq^Baruch and Queens Cc^<^s^re^^ 
The Faculty Handbook and the Alumni Handbook provide important informa- 
tion about specific colleges. The newly developed Transfer Information Guide, 
based on course- tb-cburse evaluations and bri fomd amculatiori agreerheh^ 
between LaGuardia and senior colleges, provides students with detailed infor- 
mation on how a particular program of study transfers to a related program at a 
four-year college or university. 

LaGuardia has developed progranis with senior cbllegs, with the busi- 
ness community, and with the high schools: More than forty LaGuardia stu- 
dents have participated in summer institutes at Vassar College' in 1985 and 1986. 
Cdllaborative ventures how include other private institutions: for example, 
Clark College in Adanta, Georgia, an^ nearby Adelphi UniversiiY, I^ngjsland 
University, New York University, jnd St: John's University: f he coHege also 
strengthened its relationship with CUNY senior colleges, 

LaGuardia's decisibri-rhakihg curriculum will be offered through six corh- 
panies in the metropolitan area to their entry-level employees ^^inningmf^ 
1986. The corporations that were selected employ a sizeable number ofjninority 
individuals. Collaboration with high schools includes the Credit Bank Program, 
the CdCege InstituJ:e Program, the Mentbririg Prbgram, arid College Now. In 
the past two years, more than 200 high school students have participated in these 
programs. Of those who were eligible for admission, more than two-thirds reg- 
istered for college t'- iring the fell semester follovi^irig graduation firom high school. 
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Oakland^ Catifdriiia 
125700 students 

The transfer effort at Lariey College Has increased dramatically in 'c":w past three 
years. A transfer center has been established on campus to serve as a focal 
pk>iht for all transfer activities. It serves as a facility to hbufe transfer-related 
materials and initiates program activities that link Laney transfer students with 
four-year colleges arid universities. Representatives frbrii several four-year iri- 
stitutidris are available at the Trarisfer Center every week to discuss majors, to 
evaluate transcripts, to assist students in plaririirig course work, to schedule 
campus tours, to conduct workshops on trarisfer procedures, to provide follow- 
up services on application materials, and to complete applicatidris. 

Laney offers a course on transfer opportunities iri additiori to trarisfer 
seminars: A one unit, nine-week course on transfer opportimities is offered 
twice each semester and includes workshops on admissions requirements, fi- 
nancial aid, scholarships, study techniques, career exploration, general educa- 
tion/breadth requirements, and other transfer topics: A series of seminars pro- 
vide transfer information to aU interested students on selected topics that arc 
critical to the transfer process. 

Study groups have been designed to increase students' retention and per- 
formance rates in selected transfer-level courses (i.e.; freshman English; cal- 
culus, biology, physics, chemistry, math; foreign languages; etc.) 

Finally, Laney has initiated several collaborative efforts with neighboring 
four-year institutions. Faculty-to-Faculty meetings to establish articulation 
agreements have begun between Lancy's faculty and faculty from six depart- 
ments at three local universities (University of California at Berkeley, San 
Francisco State University, and California State University at Hayward). Stu- 
dents who meet the admission requirements at Berkeley, but are not admitted, 
may complete their lower division work at Laney and will be able to transfer to 
Berkeley if they complete the appropriate courses and maintain at least a 2.4 
grade point average. 
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Lawson State 
Gommunity College 

Birmingfiam, Alabama 1,800 students 

Daring the past decade, as Lawson State CfemmUnir} College eniarged its bc- 
capational degree progranis, the college experienced a 32 percent decrease in 
the nranbcr of transfers to four-year institutions. With the Ford Foundation's 
assistance during 1983-85, Lawson targeted transfer problems in a Variety of 
ways. 

Because of the need for articulation with four-year institutions, Lawson 
negotiated agreements in the areas of science, electronics, business education, 
electronic data processing, and social work technology with faculty from four 
diverse four-year institutions: the University of Alabama at Birmingham, Uni- 
versity of Montevallo, Miles Gollcge, and i^abama A & M University: The 
agreements were placed on computer tapes and made available to students in 
the articulation/couhselingcenter. 

Because of the need for articulation with high schools, tawson also in- 
Ltiated contact with six feeder highjschools in the area: West End, Wenonah, 
Brighton, Parker, Carver, and Fairfield. Two workshops on arficulation were 
oiFered for the high school faculty and counselors. At these meetings, sSidents 
discussed some of the problems they ehcburitered when they began college. 
The first session was designed for counselors and department heads in 
mathematics arid science^ while the second was planned for counselors and de- 
partrrierit heads in English arid the hurriariities. 

Discussions coritinued ariidrig faculty riierribers during 1985-86, but the 
rriairi emphasis was bri providing services to feeder high school students. Test- 
ing arid cdUriselirig high school students resulted in students taking additional 
high school courses, participatirig iri Upward Bourid^ or receiving tutoring in 
math and/or English provided by Special Services. In addition^ high school 
students visited Lawson for workshops, forums, and special events like Black 
History Month. 

Because of the need for curriculunl developriierit, Lawson developed ar- 
ticulation agreements with four-year institutions. For those students who 
needed additional courses as a result of the articulation agreenients, a special 
course delivery system was offered during the summer. The results of the ar- 
ticulation agreements are now explained to students iri the drieritation class. 
Students^are dsq inttoduced to course structuriK pertinent to the general and 
specific transfer programs. 

Approxnnatdy twenty of the UCOTOP recommendations are iri the 
process of being miplemented^ in addition, the first common course riumber- 
ing system for^Alab^awiU soon^be initiated along with formal and binding 
articulation agreements between two- and four-year institutions. 
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Ix>s x4ngeles City College 



Lps AngeleSj California 
20,500 students 



With its 1985-87 grant from the Ford Foundation Urban Cdmrnunity Col- 
lege Transfer Opportunities Program, Los Angeles City College has instituted 
a two-tiered, core-curriculum based transfer program which stresses essay 
writing, critical thinldng skills, and iibrary research. The first tier, instituted in 
fan 1985, is the Honore Transfer Program designed for students able to main- 
tain a SPA of 3:9 and above: The second tier, beginning in fall 1986, is the 
Transfer Readiness Program for students able to maintain a 2.0-2:9 GPA: 
The overall goal of both programs is to increase the transfer rate of low-income 
and minority students to four-year institutions: 

Both tiers of die tos Angeles Community College Transfer Oppor- 
tunities Program seek to promote the successftil transfer of its sophomore stu- 
dents by providing (1) diagnostic testing in math, reading comprehension, 
and text-based essay writing; (2) individual counseling and prescriptive course 
p lacement based on evaluation of test scores, student major, and coUege goals; 
(3) cdre-curricuJum course development focusing on reading assignments, 
critical essay-type assignments, and an increased emphasis on critical thinking 
skills; arid (4) facility development focusing on exploring methods for creat- 
ing, teachirig, assigning, and grading essay-t>pe assignments, examinations, 
and teiTri papers which deriionstrate student critical thinking skills. 

The Honors Transfer Program has riiaintained an enrollment of thiity- 
five full-time students. These students are represeritative of the general college 
population in that 48 percent qualify as uriderrepresented minorities. Ninety 
percent qualify as low income. Many of these students achieved either marginsd 
grades in high school, felt that they were understimulated, or were dropouts. 
According to the responses to student questidririaires rehirried at the end of the 
fall and spring semesters, the iiidividu^ assessment, academic counseling, fac- 
ulty interest and attention that each student receives has proven to be a key ele- 
ment in their retention at the college. 

A significant feature of the program is the core-curriculum of "Hbridrs" 
trai sfer courses including English, philosophy, geblbgy, psychology, history, 
art appreciation, humanities, and poiitical science which have challenged the 
students intellectually: The faculty are ch allenged as well, as they work together 
to develop courses in their respective discipiines which touch on similar ideas 
and themes that are being discussed in the other "Honors" courses offered dur- 
ing the same semester. In addition, the monthly "Honors Lecture Series" pro- 
vides a forum for distinguished speakers. 
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Lros Angeles Harbor 
College 

Wilmington, Caiifoirriia 
12,500 students 

The Passport Directory Prograih^ Rihded by the Ford Foundation, was created 
to increase the rate at which uhderrepresented minority students transfer to 
four-year colleges. The Passport Directory includes the name, address, phone 
number, social security number^ ethnicity^ major, and grade point average of 
students eligible for transfer arid will be sen t tbj?articipatihg four-year colleges. 
It is scheduled to be published in fall 1986. The directory is especially inter- 
ested in blacks, Hispariics, and American Iridiaris. There are fourteen two-yeai 
colleges and six four-year colleges currently participating in the Passpdn 
Directory Program. 

The Los Angeles Harbor Cbllege/UCLA Hbribrs Tra^^^ Prograi?; is 
being offered as a cooperative effort between UCLA arid Harbor. In addition 
to serving the large number of UCLA fteshmeri applicants who qualify for ad- 
mission tmt camnot be admitted because of enrollitierit limitatidris, it also ad- 
mits outstanding ix>s Angeles Harbor College students arid gradUatirig high 
school seniors who are eligible for admission into the University of California. 
Harbor is one of the few institutions within the UCLA service area selected to 
provide an honors transfer progr^. Students who maintain a 3.0 (or higher) 
grade point average in this specjd program will have priority admission as 
juniors at UCLA's College of Letters and Sciences: 
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Los Angeles Mission 
College 

San Fernando, Caliibmia 
4,600 students 

Los Angeies Mission GoHcgc is attempting to identify and contact aU of its po- 
tential transfer students. Letters were sent to students with thirty or more units 
who had indicated an interest in transferring to a four-year college encouraging 
them to come in for counseling. This information was gathered from a form 
that each new student completes before entering college. As part of their regu- 
lar duties, however, counselors provide transfer services to all students. One 
counselor serves as the contact. transfer officer to oversee, all transfer activities 
and act as liaison between the four-year institutions and Missibri. 

Mission has cbhtiriued its productive cbllaboratiph with both the univer- 
sities and secondary schbbls. Representatives frbm California State University 
at Nbrthridge and UCLA have been available bhce a week tb provide current 
iriformatibh about admissions procedures. In addition^ each Mission cburi- 
selbr has been assigned tb visit a local feeder high school tb ehcburage students 
tb begin a four-year cburse bf study at the cbitlmuhity college. 

In cbbperatibri with Harbor College, with special funding provided by 
the Fbrd Fbiindatibri, Missibri College is participating in the publicatibri bf the 
Passport Directory. All minority students completing twenty-five or mbre 
units with a 2.0 or better average are being contacted by letter. The participat- 
ing colleges are asking permission tb list their names, addresses, home num- 
bers, majors, etc. in the Passport Directory, which then will be sent to selected 
four-year colleges who have already agreed to actively recruit these students. 
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Miami-Dade Gommunity 
GoUege-North Campus 

Miami, Fldricla 37,G09 stadehts 

J^i^i-I^ade Cbnmuhity_ CblJege Transfer Opportunity Program 
(TOP), located at the North Campus, serves students from high school 
through transfer to four-year cdUeges, 

Miami's Ford Fburidatibri Interns, 300 twelfth graders from six feeder 
I^S*^ "^'^^'^^ participate in a variety of educational and cultural workshops em- 
phasizing transfer informatibri. Two hundred first-tiine enroUees at Miami- 
Dade also participate in a specially designed set of activities, courses, and s up- 
port services. Finally, Miami-Dade is tracking its graduaies who are enrolled at 
the upper ievel institutions. The range of iristitutibhai efforts that TOP has de- 
veloped indicates that improving transfer requires a systerhwide strategy in- 
volving a complete range of academic as well as student service interventions. 

The rfflige of state legislative mandates designed tb improye academic 
standards and accoimabmty— College Prep and CI AST (College Level 
Academic SklHs^I^^t), for examp^^^^ so directly bh the rate and via- 

'^^'^^ ^^ '"^"^"^J^^^ TOP has cdnccritrated bri a variety of academic 

supports designed to help potential t^^ students imprbve tfieir academic 
skills. For example, mentorjng and peer support pfbgrams have been de- 
veloped through the Ch^enge Center special program for rriihbrity stu- 
dents), and a new college survival course includes a strong meritbrihg cbrripb- 
heht. 

.Curriculum development is enhanced by DACUM (see recbmmerida- 
tibn 7 in chapter four). In the E^ACUM process, practitibnet^ are asked to 
delineate the competencies needed for their profession: DACUM is being suc- 
cessfully adapted to this project. It yields a chart containing the affective arid 
cbgriitive co-»petencies of successful transfer students. TACUM assists cur- 
riculum deveioprrient by not only identifymg general areas of competence, but 
by specifying the required skills in each area. A^senes of cognitive and affective 
interventibris arc designed based on the competencies that are agreed upon. 
The cbllege also offers a special transfer course Sat presents both general infor- 
matibri arid specifics about each Florida uppci -division institution to potential 
trarisfer students. 

Miami-Dade's commitment to institutionrJ research ^i<s prbduced the 
capacity for comprehensive and foa^sed stu^ff-^s rhat provide •ufbnriatibri bri a 
wide range bf student characteristic^ id acadru' ir i^chievement. This research 
capacity allbws targeted investigation of die faccors affecting transfer arid has 
alsb provided a sophisticated eyaluatii deslg- . TOP which permits sys- 
tematic tracking, follbwup, and intcr/c:j. ion with potential transfer studertts. 
This design ericburages regular evaluatiui< and Yc^X-hzck and ii5 usetiii in shap- 
ing TOP iriterveritibris. 



Program Descriptions 




Boston, Massachusetts 
725 students 

The Transfer Opportunities Program at Roxbury Cornrnunity College isi multi- 
faceted. Since it be^n in late 1984, tJie program Has focused on strehgtHcnirig 
existing programs and services at the coliege^o improve ^arisfbf. Such resource^ 
include counseling, existing transfer relationships, and fecnity interaction with 
counterparts at four-year institutions. Other contributions rhade by the pro- 
S^^^^J}^}}^^_^^^S^ fransfer patterns, summer programs for pre- 
transfer students, and publication of course equivalency and transfer guides to 
major transfer institutions. 

Three other program initiatives deserve to be highlighted. The first of 
th^e is the special attention Roxbury has givejl t^ curricular improvement to 
better prepare students academically for transfer: One activity has been a two- 
year study by the faculty bh how to restructure the developmental education 
program for underp^^^^^ be a 

pilot eommunity Scholars Program (CSP) to begin in spring 1987. In the CSP, 
an interdisciplinary faculty team will teach content around a "theme'' relevant to 
the students' lives to students with developrhehtal skills levels in math, readirig, 
and witing^New assess^ insmunents and foUbwUp will evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of this approach: Roxbury aJso trained general education instructors in 
the "Teaching firprh Strengths" approach, a technique that helps instructors bc-_ 
cbrhe ethnographers of their teaching approaches in order to learn hew ways of 
helping culturally diverse students achieve their full potential. 

In a coUege-rich setting such as Boston, students arc practically over- 
whelmed by the choices avaUable to therh. With this in rhirid, the operating cbn- 
ccpt of Rdxbury^s program has become goal-based transfer. Instead of offering 
students ii^ formation about transfer institutions first^ and program information 
second, students are helped to define their programofinterest fiiKt, and then are 
giiided in chdpsirig among the colleges tliat offer the "best" in these areas. 

Finally^ Roxbury attempp to reduce "transfer sho^ by offering students 
the opportunity to cross-register for courees in their ch(^en four-year institu- 
tion while still enrolled at Roxbury. The college has negotiated articulation 
^^gteerneilts that incl^ with heighbbririg iridepchdeht in- 

stitutions such as Wentworth institute of Technology and the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy. Roxbury also resurrected a cross-iegisSation agreement 
among area public iristitutibhs that allows students to take courses not available 
^t_Rbxbury. Prelinunary r^ulte aitangemerits indicate that students 

who cross-register prior to transfer maintain higher grades than those not cross- 
registering. TTiis experience also allows students to gain self-cojifidence about 
their ability tb handle the work at the transfer institutions vi^hile still enjoying 
the supportive atmosphere of Roxbury. 
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Sacraniento, Galifdrnia 
13,600 students 

Sacramehtd City CbUege's Transfer Opportunities Pj-ogram (TOP) project for 
1985-87 fdciises dri strehgthehihg counseling arid student support services 
for students desiring to transfer, improving faculty involvement and ccmmit- 
ment, undertaking extensive research^ arid expanding the Junior High School 
Visitation Program. An Early Start Program (ESP) from eighth grade through 
the freshman year in college is sponsored by Sacramento City College, tlie Sac- 
ramento City Unified School District, the Urban League, arid various private 
businesses such as Sacramento's prbfessibriai basketball team, the Kings. 

i .^*^ ^^^^ ^ project, the college appbirited ari ad\asbry cornrmttee, 

P^^^^i ^^A^^^^^ f ^ ^o^^^^ expand the cbrnmittee to iriclude forriier_Ford 
project participants who are attending either University of Califdnaia at Davis 
(UCD) or Califomia State University at Sacrameritb (CSUS), arid faculty and 
counselor not directly associated with the project. Twb project leaders were 
selected, one a Hispanic staff member and the second a black cbtmselbr. Al- 
though studentsjffe identified for the project through a database, a brbchure 
was developed and sent to dl Sacramento staff describing the prbgraiti so that 
they can help reciuit eligible stude^nts who may be missed. 

Participants in the program are given priority registratibn dates arid 
times. Project students wfll be eligible to enroll, tuition free, in at least one 
course at UCD and CSUS: PIsis are currendy underway to have a four-year 
p>rofessbr offer a course at Sacramento Snt can be used at the four-year univer- 
sity when th e TOP students transfer: If arse, "Preparation for Transfer,'' is 
presently being offered at the college. Former jFordstudenG, particularly those 
currently enrolled at a four-year university, are hired as tutors. The course in- 
cludes visits to UCD and CSUS to familiarize students with the four-year cam- 
puses in addition to helping students with career and goal exploration: Project 
students alsb attend two Saturday sessions per semester which include 
acaderiiic advising and presentations by admissions and financial aid personnel 
frbm four-year schools. Students from the universities are also present: tlie 
primary gbal bf these workshops is to reduce "transfer shock." 

Sacrameritb is also coritiriuirig research that will enable the college to as- 
sess the effectiveriess of its transfer prograrii. Transcript information will be 
added to the database, which will enable Sacramento to retrieve follow-up m- 
formatibn on students according to their social security numbers. 
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Pro£frafn Dcscripitons 



San Diego Gity College 

iSan Diego^ California 
15,100 students 

In 1983, Sari Diego City Colle^*? was perceived as a low-incorrie, mindf ity voc- 
atidriaJ school. The institutidnaJ energy was not focused toward transfer; 40 
percent of the students stated at entry that they intended to transfer, but only 
three percent were reported as doing so: 

At the beginning of the project, San Diego adniinistered the Pace and 
Astin Survej^ and obtained a profile of its transfer student: an Hispanic or 
black, 24-year-old female with a 2:6 GVA who expects to go to San Diego State 
University in Business or Data Processing. San Diego also implemented the 
President's Scholars program to provide capable students with an opportunity 
to register for up to six units of individualized study. 

fn year three, San Diego, recognizing the importance of reaching stu- 
dents as early as possible, developed programs wiS the local high schools: In 
one such program, high school counselors identify tenS graders who are po- 
tential community college students. San Diego then provides these students 
with information and counseling. Another program, the Academy for Achiev- 
ers Summer Program, offers transfer-level college classes to high school juniors 
and seniors. Theater, music, debate, semantics, math, and astronomy were of- 
fered during the first summer. In both cases the San Diego Unified District has 
been extremely cooperative. 

The college is also working closely with four-year institutions. The Uni- 
versity of California's Educational OpporrunityJProgram (EOPS) has doubled 
the time available to City students, while San Diego State Unjyersity has in- 
creased its service JO our campus through the Outreach and EOPS programs. 
Sari Diego City^ EOPS, arid Sari Diego State each pay for a portibri of two 
couriselors who are responsible for the Excel program^ a special prograrri that 
serves Ibw-iricdnie, mihdrjty^ high-risk studerits. Those who have rid rridre 
thari five units are Excel I; 30 or riibre units will eriroll iri Excel II. Bdth Excel I 
arid II include special Eriglish^ riiath^ political scierice^ arid sbciolbgy classes; a 
study group; arid a persbrid grbvv^ cou^^ 

For the past four seni esters, the > »iglish arid riiath departrrierits at Sari 
Diegd City College arid Sari Diegd Stat: Uriivereity have cdll^drated iri teach- 
irig Freshmari English arid math at Sar. Diegd State University. These classes, 
successfully cdmplcted, meet tfie English arid math requirements fdr admissidri 
td the university arid are dpen td students frdm both carripuses. They are taught 
by faculty frdm both colleges who jdintly agree dn grading standards. 
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Phoenix, Arizona 1,100 students 



South Mountain Community GoUege's Transfer Opportunities Program has 
been built around three basic components: the College Orientation Program, 
the Mentor Program, and the University Onentadon Program; The intention 
was that these three components would act as a pipeline, providing students 
with support from the beginning of their coUege careers through their success- 
ful transfer to a four-year college or university. While the majority of students 
currently participate in one or two components. South Mountain anticipates 
that as the program gets older, there will be more students who participate in 
all three phases. 

The College Orientation Program is based on a one-credit course called 
Orientatibri for Student Development and is offered to new South Mountain 
students who have been placed in transfer-level courses, as weU as to sSidents 
who are making the transition from basic skills to transfer-level courses: The 
course includes study sidlls arid test-taking skills, time and stress management, 
introduction to the library arid the campus computer lab, and presentations by 
key campus persdririel from firianciaJ aid and the career center. Students are en- 
couraged to develop a supportive network among themselves that they can rely 
on aftfcr the orientation. A three-four day college orientation is also offered to 
seniors from several local high schools. 

__ Mentor Prograiti matches studerits in their third or fourth semesters 
with a mentor from the college staff. The meritbPs responsibilities are to help 
students resolve any academic problerns they riiay be having at the community 
^^_'1^S??_^9 J^^^P_^^^'^^ ^^i^ acadrmic careers both at the community col- 
lege and beyond, ^d to introduce t^cm to prbfessibrials in the community. 
Students and mentors review their goals three times duririg the program's 
duration . llie prbnary goalof phase of the program is to provide students, 
most of whom arc first generation college studerits, with the support that is 
usually provided to second ^d third generation cbllege studerits by their 
families. Tne M.:;;ror Program is associated with a one-credit course called 
Logic for Write'.;. The course^is designed to prepare students for the writirig 
demands that v. ilj placed on them at a four-year college or university. 

The University Orientation Program is designed to assist studerits who 
x:e already in the process of transferring to a four-year college or Uriiverssty. 
This segriient if prof^ram is associated with a three-credit course oftei'ed by 
Arizona State I. niversit>' called University Adjustment and Surviv'al. T\c pri- 
mary goal of tfiis segment is to provide students wiS trie support ?.nd irifomia- 
tibri necessary for diem to be retained at the univenity ai^irr transfer; 
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Prc^am Descriptions 



State Goffimunity 
College 




East St. Louis, Illinois 
1^700 students 



state Cbrnmimity CbUcge's Transfer Oppbrtuhities Program was initiated 
during 1983-84 to ease the transition of transfer students to Southern lUiribis 
University (SIU) arid tr iriiprove the articulation between the two programs. 
Formal articulation cdritiniies between State and SIU arid other neighboring 
four-year iristitutibns. 

Currently State is imprementing a tracking/follbw-up systerri that in- 
cliides iriformatibn about students' progress from high school thrdiigh the 
community college iiritii students achieve their stated goals. These goals in- 
clude the completion of ft>rmal degree or certificate requirements or being 
placed in an appropriate job. 

In addition, all project participants are required to take part in art intern- 
ship program. An honor society of Ford Fellows continues, and the Office of 
Career Planning and Placement now includes a resource library with video- 
taped class lectures of instructors at SIU and of interviews with administrators 
faculty, and students. State has also developed and is in the process of updating 
a Transfer Handbook for stodentsa^ an^Advisernent/Articulation Guide that 
IS usefai to faculty and staff who advise students about transfer; 

State is now using the ASSEl* test for placement of students in math and 
English. Reports are sent to the high schools providing them with information 
about their graduates' readmg; math; and writing skiHs levels; as well as their 
academic progress while at State; and their intent to transfer; Since institu- 
tional research has become a priority for the college. State has just hired an in- 
dividual to oversee institutional research activities. 
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West Los Angeles 
College 

Culver City^ California 
11,100 studehte 

The West Los Angeles CdUege progfarn has changed both fonrri arid emphasis 
over the three phases that have been funded by the Ford Foundation, The brig- 
inaJ phase was intended to encourage miridrity arid disadvariraged studerits to 
begin colJege and then to aid them in cdriipleting the baccalaureate degree. A 
pnniarv emphasis was on dvercoming the "trajvsfcr shock** df the unsophisti- 
cated students as they moved from high school to cortimiiriity college and then 
to the iarge^four-year university: The program h^d three main aspects: identifi- 
'^^l^i?^ potential" in high school or wintering totn:nuriity cdllege 
students, a^cntoring program where succtssftiJ uppcr-jt v* i studerits were as- 
signed to program students on z one-to-one ba^ and visits to university cam- 
puses that included student panel discussions. 

The second phase was a more limited version 'Df phase one with emphasis 
on new community coHege students: In both n^ -s^irs the mentoring program 
and Se panel discussions were the mo5t successiiul aspects of the program. 

The third phase, still in progress^ conccntraces on follow-up studies of 
students to determine some oFSc variables in collegiate programs that ha' c 
substantial impact on student success. Jaformation on incoming students hi 
obtained from the assessment for placement of new students in reading, writ- 
ing, and maLherhatics. From this information three groups of smdents are 
identified: those intending to transfer and who place in coHege-level English; 
those intending to transfer but who place in English or reading classes lower 
than college level; and ESL students who have indicated Sansfcr hopes. 
Through detailed questionnaires followed by in -depth personal interviews 
over the two-year period. West Los Angeles hopes to identify the programs 
having the greatest impact on students and the problems, pereonal situations, 
and characteristics that affect their eventual success. The college intends to con- 
tinue the program for an additional two years to follow the groups into the uni- 
versity and through the baccalaureate degree. 
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Alisbn Bemsteinj Program Officer, 
The Ford Foundation 

This book reports on efforts to mcrease transfer opportunities for minority and 
low-income students at nearly two dozen urban community colleges through- 
out the country. It contains a series of recommendations developed and en- 
dorsed by those faculty members, counselors, and administrators who, over 
the past two years, have had principd responsibility for projects designed to 
improve their campus'^ effectiveness in perfonnmg the transfer furictidri. The 
report is a marked exception to the contemporary literature on the decline of 
the transfer function, for it is neither a diaSbc charging that community col- 
leges have failed in their mission to provide access to higher education for dis- 
adyaritaged arid minority students, nor is it a traditional defense of community 
colleges arid their need to serve many diverse ftmcSons, not merely the col- 
legiate drie. It is neither hortatory nor apologetic, instead, the authors attempt 
to take practical dcpNcriences in implementing special efforts to increase trans- 
fer arid trarislate them into useful recommendations for othere. 

Like all reports or commission studies which are the product of several 
authoi\> arid perspectives^ this report has - ought to achieve a consensus regard- 
ing the crucial elements that enhance student transfer. The search for consensus 
has meant that all thirty-four recdmriiendatiQns are given equal weight. In 
other words, a recdnimeridatidn that "key administrators ^md faculty from 
tvi^o- and four-year cdlleges shduld meet periodically to discuss curriculum, 
teaching stt^tegies, arid dUtcdrties'' is as important as a subsequent recommen- 
dation that "exit testing should be instituted at community colleges to demon- 
strate clear standards of literacy.** To some, the first recommendation falls into 
the category of "nice to do,** while the second is something that all communir/ 
coUeges Seed to do'' for their students. Moreover, in the search for consensus, 
the authors have framed their recommendations in the ''ought and should" 
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tense, as opposed to Se "masP' tense: Understandably, it is difflcait to get 
agreement on what mast be done frorn two dozen individuals representing in- 
stitutions as diverse as Roxbury Community GoHege wiS less than 1,000 stu- 
dents in a discrete Boston neighborhood and Miami-Dade Gommunity Col- 
lege wiS 36,000 students in greater Miami. 

Given Sis search For consensus, it is rather understandable that most rec- 
ommendations appear to be so obvious, even in some cases, mundane. Who 
could take issue with the need for a community college to maintain and 
analyze, semester by semester, data regarding student progress? Or, who 
would object to the use of successful students as role models both in the com- 
munity colleges and the high schools? Taken together, the recommendations 
do not break new ground, or offer a provocative new approach to community 
college educarif)n. Therefore, I would be startled if this report were to prove 
controversial. 4ut if it isnot a controversial document^ this report still contrib- 
utes :o u.C' ing transfer opportunities in three crucial ways. 

r irst, L'^e report contributes /?ri«cfifa/ knowledge about ways to improve 
tra • . < ,^portunities. Unlike typical national commissions that are composed 
of prominent chief executive ofBcers from the worlds of education, business, 
and government, this r ;pbrt is the product of a group of practitidners. They are 
not die generals, but rather the men and women in the trenches. As a result, 
they have a different perspccri ? regarding the nature of change in large bu- 
reaucratic institutions. They know how slow tfie system really is^ arid that last- 
ing reforrri is difficult to aci J . vc. Fc . . vamp»le, they understand that commuri- 
ity colleges have priced rhe4Tiseive5 (;n cgalitan ^ i philosbphy which irivites 
all students to eriro U in any coursr . ;i', Ardlcss of th :ir previous levels of educa- 
tional attaiririieut. The last thing thai community colleges want to be accused 
of is discriminating against students bri the basis of their past educational ex- 
periences. But, as the report suggests, discrirninatihg against students is not the 
same thing as disciiminatirig amdrig them, Recbmniendatidns such as manda- 
tory plat ^meht of studen*:s according to their ability and achievement, and mak- 
ing a mdrc demanding c.arricUlum available for certain selected students may 
sound cdmmonplace to individuals outside the comntunity college sector, but 
cdmirig from piactitidriers within these institutions, they are marked depar- 
tures from business as usual. Because the report was developed by practition- 
ers, its suggestions are at once practical ind faf-reaching. They are practical be- 
cause many have been already implemented at community colleges nation- 
wide, and they are far-reaching because they are focused on changing commu- 
nity colleges' rather monolithic approach to serving their diverse student 
populations. While many recommendations imply fundamental changes in the 
ways community colleges educate as weU as train students, i doubt that the re- 
port will be dismissed as too ambitious or unrealistic. 

Accompanying its practicality is die fjct that Se report specifically ad- 
dresses those changes that campus-based faculty, cotmselors, and administra- 
tors can make, it docs not blame decreasing transfer rates on ill-conceived 
statewide poHcies and systemwide rigidities, though these are factors which 
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must surely be taken into account, instead, the report makes a cdntributiori by 
placing major responsibility For improvement on campus-based decision mak- 
ers. By addressing themselves to their coUeagues throughout the country, the 
report's authors have signaled their belief that much more can be dbne'arid 
should be done by individuals working in discrete institutions: There is rid cbri- 
spiracy theory at work here which diaates that comnunity colJeges are simply 
the irtstriimerits of higher forces. We can make choices either to emphasize 
transfer opportunities for students or ignore them. And, these choices are not 
made by community college personnel alone. Individuals at urban high schools 
and four-year cblieges have transfer responsibilities as weU: The report, there- 
fore, difFers from other efforts of this type because it was written by practition- 
ers who believe that they and their colleagues have not done enough to increase 
transfer opportUrtities for their students. This is not a critique written by a uni- 
versity-based researcher, nor is it a policy statement designed to attract more 
ftmding for transfer projects issued by a legislative staff member. The report 
has a different kind of authority because its recommendations for campus- 
based change emerge out of real situations. As a result, I think that it is more 
iikejy to be taken seriously by cbriimunity college faculty and administrators 
than other more research-orierited dociirrients. 

Findij5 the most encouraging dimerisibn of the report is its emphasis on 

™P^°^^"?J^e^ ^^^ cbmntUriity coJieges. The_report in- 

sists that we ask more of stadents, faculty, and iristitutional leaders, I interpret 
this to mean that corranur^^^ colleges shduld expect hijh levels of academic 
achievement from aH their stadente^ that faculty shbuld challenge better stu- 
dents, and that acadanic st^dards for graduation should be clearly articulated. 
If tlicse commitments are made and appropriate steps are takeri^ two-year stu- 
dents can be sufficiently prepared for tlic academic erivirbririient they are likely 
tc c ncpvui ter at four-year coHeges. 

The recommendations in chapter four which perain tb academic issues 
reinforce the poLnt that a good Sransfer program entails more than the avail- 
ability of cbunscLing and the impiemeritatTcn of transfer agreements that 
guarantee the acvcpcir.cc ofcomrTT^;inir\-coUege credit at a senior cbUege. While 

these other two elementSrr-support services and articulation policies are riec- 

essary, they are riot a sufficient response to_smdent needs: Research suggests 
that the average community college freshman is reading at ah eighth grade 
level. The presence of dedicated counselors and adnunistrativejprocedures ar e 
not a substitute for college level skills_. The reporPs ^oncern that comriiuriity 
college studerits should possess college level skills comes at a crucial juncture in 
the cvolutibri bf these institutions. Nearly half of all college freshmen enroll in 
community cblieges, arid of these students, a disproportionately large number 
come from minority arid Ibw-iricdme backgrounds. 

Community cblieges must begin to close, not widen the gap between 
their stutiencs' educatibnal attainments, and the educational levels of more ad- 
vantaged coliege-gbing populations. Unless this is done,, community colleges 
will increasingly be perceived as neiriier colleges nor performing a real edu<^a- 
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rional service to their respective communities. Abeady, some critics have 
charged that Se academic differences between community colleges and trade/ 
technical schools ha ve ail but disappeared. And, some note that trade and 
stricdy vocafional schools have an even better record of placin.^ "nidenf s in jobs 
afier graduafion. IF this is the case, comi.nunity colleges must do more than as- 
sert their college standing. They must be able to demonstrate effectiveness by 
commonly agreed upon academic standards. I can think of no better measure- 
ment of the collegiate standing of corruTkunity colleges than the emphasis they 
place and the effort they make on behalf of ttahsfcr-oriented students. With 
over tvvb-thirds of all comrnunity college studaits indicaiiiig a desire to com- 
plete ja baccalaureate, this is a formidable task. The UCOTOP report provides 
a variety of useful, practical recommendations to those community college 
faculty and administrators who are willing to take it on. 



